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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


Illustrated by a Splendid Engraving on Steel. 


Tats building was commenced in 1793 by Mr. Hallet as architect, who was succeeded by Mr. G, 
Hadfield and Mr. Hoban, who finished the north wing. The charge of the work was then given to 
Mr. Henry B. Latrobe, (architect) who directed the building of the south wing, and prepared the 
halls for the reception of Congress. Such portions of the building having been completed as were 
indispensably necessary for public use, farther proceedings were suspended during the embargo, 
non-intercourse, and war; at which time the interior of both wings was destroyed, in an incursion 
of the enemy. After the close of the war, Congress assembled, for several sessions, in a building 
patriotically raised by the citizens of Washington, for their accommodation. In 1815, Government 
determined to restore the Capitol. The work was commenced under B. H. Latrobe, who superin- 
tended it until December, 1817, when upon his resigning his charge, the farther proceedings were 
entrusted to ©. Bulfinch, who proceeded to execute the designs already adopted for the Representa- 
tives’ Hall and Senate Chamber, and to lay the foundation of the centre, comprising the Rotundo, 
Library, ete. These have been completed, with the accompanying terraces, gate-ways, lodges, etc. 
in the course of ten years. The building now exhibits an harmonious whole, imposing for its mass 
and commanding situation, and well adapted for the important uses for which it is intended. It may 
be described as follows :— 

The Capitol of the United States is situated on an area enclosed by an iron railing, and including 
twenty-two and one half acres—the building stands on the western portion of this plat, and commands, 
by the sudden declivity of the ground, a beautiful and extensive view of the city, of the surrounding 
heights of Georgetown, etc. and of the windings of the Potomac as far as Alexandria. 

The exterior exhibits a rusticated basement, of the height of the first story ; the two others stories 
are comprised in a Corinthian elevation of pilasters and columns—the columns thirty feet in height, 
form a noble advancing portico, on the east, one hundred and sixty feet in extent—the centre of 
which is crowned with a pediment of eighty feet span: a receding loggia of one hundred feet extent, 

i i the centre of the west front. 

The building is surrounded by a balustrade of stone and covered with a lofty dome in the centre, 
and a flat dome on each wing. 
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Dimensions of the Capitol of the United States, and its Grounds. 





The ground within the Iron Railing, twenty-two and one half acres. Lengih of Foot Walk, outside 
of Rajling three-quarters of a mile and one hundred and eighty-five feet. 


THE BUILDING IS AS FOLLOWS: 


- 9352 feet 4 inches, 
a 121 do. 6 do, 
. 65 do. 


Length of Front, - - - - 
Depth of Wings, -* - - - 


East Projection and Steps,- -  - 
West do. do. - - - - - - - 83 do. 
Covering one and a half acres, and one thousand eight hundred and twenty feet. 
Height of Wings to top of Balustrade, - - - - - - 70 feet. 
Height to top of Centre Dome, . - - - - - - - 145 do. 
Representatives’ Room, greatest length - - : - - : 95 do. 
Representatives’ Room, greatest height, - - - ° . - 60 do. 
Senate Chamber, greatest length - - - - - - - 74 do. 
Senate Chamber, greatest height . - - - - - - 42 do. 


96 feet high. 


Great Central Rotundo, ninety-six feet in diameter, - 
$480,262 57* 


The North Wing was commenced in 1793, and finished in 1800, cost - 


South Wing commenced in 1803, and finished 1808, cost - - - 308,808 41 
Centre Building commenced in 1818, and finished in 1827, cost - - 957,647 35 
Cost of building the Capitol - - - - - : - - $1,746,718 33 


* Including all alterations to 1814, 


The Representatives’ room is in the second story of the south wing—is semicircular, in the form 
of the ancient Grecian theatre—the chord of the longest dimension is ninety-six feet—the height, to 
the highest point of the domical ceiling is sixty feet. This room is surrounded by twenty-four 
columns of variegated native marble, or breccia, fiom the banks of the Potomac, with capitals of 
white Italian marble, carved after a specimen of the Corinthian order, still remaining among the 
tuins of Athens; which stand on a base of freestone, and support a magnificent dome painted in a 
very rich and splendid style, to represent that of the Pantheon of Rome, and executed by an interest- 
ing young Italian artist, named Bonani, who died about twelve years ago. In the centie of this dome 
is erected, to admit the light from above, a handsome cupola, from which is suspended a massy 
bronze gilt chandelier, of immense weight, which 1eaches within ten feet of the floor of the chamber. 
The speaker's chair is elevated and canopied, and on a level ‘th the loggia or promenade for the 
members, consisting of columns and pilasters of marble and stone. Above this, and under a sweep- 
ing arch near the dome, is placed the model of a colossal figure of Liberty, by Caucici, (in plaster,) 
on the entablature beneath is sculptured an American Eagle, (in stone) just ready to fly ; copied 
from nature by an Italian sculptor of high reputation who has left but this single specimen of his 
talents in this country. 

The artist, Segnior Valaperti, was but a short time in America, the most of which he spent in 
Washington. He was retiring in his habits, and of a melancholy temperament, associating with 

f.2w persons, and with those but seldom. Soon after the compietion of this chef d’cuvre he disap- 
pared, in a mysterious manner, and has never been heard of since. About a month after his dis- 
appearance a body was found in the Potomac, which was thought from certain resemblances, to be 
his, (though this was never satisfactorily ascertained,) aud hence it has been conjectured that in a 
fit of melancholy, he threw himself into the river, and thus put an end to his unhappy life. Such 
has often been the melancholy fate of genius. 

In front of the chair, and immediately over the entrance, stands a beautiful statue in marble re- 
presenting History, recording the events of the nation. She is placed on a winged car, which is in 
~ the act of rolling over the globe, on which is figured, in basso relievo, the signs of the Zodiac, and 
» the wheel of the car is the face of the clock of the hall, finely designed and beautifully executed. 

The whole was done by Signior Franzoni, another meritoricus Italian artist, who also died in this 
city. Between the columns is suspended fiinged drapery of erimsened marines, festooned near the 
gallery, to limit the sound and assist the hearing. A magnificent portrait of Lafayette, at full length, 
painted by a French artist, and a most admirable likeness of that patriot, decorates a panel on one 
side the loggia, and indicated to the legislative body to whom it has been presented, that the corres- 
ponding panel on the opposite side couid not be more appropriately filled than by the portrait of him 
who achieved the liberties and secured the independence of his country. Between the columns, at 
their base, are placed sofas for the accommodation of those who are privileged to enter the hall, and 
within the bar, in a semi-circle fronting the speaker’s chair, are seated the members of the house, 
_ each of whom is furnished with a mahogany desk, armed chair and writing materials. 
The Senate Chamber in the north wing is of the same semi-circular form—seventy-five feet in 
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its greatest length and forty-five high—a screen of Ioni- amns, with capitals, afier those of the 
temple of Minerva Polias, support a gallery to the east, and form a loggia below—and a new gallery 
of iron pillars and railings of a light and elegant structure, projects from the circular wallsa—the dome 
-ceiling is enriched with square caissons of Stucco. 

The walls are covered with straw colored drapery, between small pilasters of marble in the wall. 
Columns of breccia or Potomac marble, support the eastern gallery. 

The upper gallery on the east side was removed in 1828, and a light, airy, and beautiful one as 
mentioned above, erected along the semicircle fronting the President's chair, supported on small iron 
columns, handsomely bronzed, with a railing in front, of the same material and color. The removal 
of the dark and heavy mass of stone which formed the upper gallery has thrown into the chamber a 
proper degree of light, which it wanted before ; and the new and tasteful gallery renders it more con- 
venient to the members, by accommodating those who would otherwise be on the floor. The access, 
to it, however, is somewhat objectionable, as are most of the stair-cases in the building. They are 
rather confined and dark, for so spacious and magnificent an edifice as the Capitol. A stair-case is 
susceptible of great architectural beauty ; and in the construction of such a building the opportunity 
to display that beauty should not have been neglected, 

The Rotundo cccupies the centre, and is ninety-six treet in diameter, and ninety-six high. This 
is the principal entrance from the east portico and west stair, and leads to the legislative halls and 
library. This 100m is divided in its circuit into panels, by lofty Grecian pilasters or ante, which 
support a bold entablature, ornamented with wreaths of olive—a hemispherical dome rises above, 
filled with large plain caissons, like those of the Pantheon at Rome. The pannels of the circular walls 
are appropriated to paintings and bas relieves of historical subjects. 

In the small Rotundo of the south wing, there are columns of the Tobacco, and, in the vestibule 
in front of the Hall of Representatives, of the Cotton order ; because these staples have been selected 
as ornaments for their capitals, and are really not much inferior, in richness and beauty, tothe Acan- 
thus leaf of the Corinthian. It was the design of Mr. Latrobe, the former architect, to make this 
edifice national, and to render it so, as far as possible, by the introduction of architectura] ommaments 
derived fiom the principal native productions of our country. He did intend, moreover, to support 
one of the galleries of the Senate Chamber with emble matic figures of the thirteen old states, deco- 
rated with their peculia: insignia, and the models were actually made by one of those fine Italian 
artists whom he had engaged to be sent to this country ; but a neglect or refusal on the part of Con- 
gress to make the necessary appropriations, defeated his design. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Passing from the Rotundo, westerly, along the gallery of the principal stairs, the Library room 
door presents itself. ‘This room is ninety-two feet long, thirty-four wide, and thirty-six high. It is 
divided into twelve arched alcoves, ornamented with fluted pilasters, copied from the pillars in the 
celebrated Octagon Tower at Athens. At the entrance, in the centre of the room, which is approach- 
ed from the great central Rotundo, are two columns of stone, with capitals, corresponding with those 
of the pilasters, and immediately opposite and fronting the window which leads into the western 
colonnade, stand two similar columns of stone. These pillars, with alcoves, support two galleries, 
extending nearly the whole length of the room on both sides, and divided into the same number of 
shelved recesses as the lower apartment. From these recesses springs the arch which forms the 
ceiling, elegantly ornamented with rich stucco borders, pannels, and wreaths of flowers. On the roof, 
which is about ten feet above the ceiling, are three sky lights, the walls of which are beautifully de- 
corated with stucco ornaments, The principal apartments, as well as the committee rooms, on the 
north, attached to it, are handsomely furnished with sofas, mahogany tables, desks, Brussels carpet- 
ting, ete. 

The apartment for the accommodation of the Supreme Court, on the basement story of the north 
wing, immediately below the Senate room, is of a semicircular shape, with the windows to the east 
to admit the light, which enters awkwardly and feebly, at the backs of the judges, on the bench. The 
arches, in the ceiling diverge like the radii of a circle, from a point over the justice seat, to the cir- 
cumference. On the wall is an emblem of justice holding her scales, in bold relief, and also a figure 
of Fame, crowned with the rising sun, and pointing to the Constitution of the United States. The 
members of the bar are conveniently accommodated with seats and desks in the body of the apart- 
ment ; and the visiters are furnished with rows of benches on the right and left wings of the centre 
of the Court. 

— Chief Justice sits in the centre of the six associate Justices—all clothed in black gowns or 
robes. ‘ 

The want of a law li in the Court for immediate and convenient reference, for the use of the 
members of the Court, was certainly a defect. The room, though small in comparison to the principal 
apartments of the Capitol, is large enough for the business of the Court. There are, however, oc- 
casions when an interesting question or a popular orator, attracts a concourse of citizens, who in that 
case, may find some difficulty in procuring seats. 
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EAST FRONT—TYMPANUM. 


The Genius of America occupies the centre of the group. Her figure, like that of all the others, 
is colossal, and fully, (perhaps too fully,) covered with drapery. She stands.on a broad unadorned 
plinth, and her right hand holds a shield, inscribed in the centre with the letters U. 8. A. surround- 
ed with a glory. The shield, which is of an oval form, rests on a slender altar, on the front of which 
is an oaken wreath in bas relief, with the words « July 4, 1776,” within it. Behind her rests a spear. 
Her head, crowned with a star, is turned over her left shoulder toward the figure of Hope, to whose 
animated address she seems to be listening with attention, but with calm self-possession. Hope is 
an enchanting, «iry figure, full of fire. She gazes upon the Genius with smiles, lifts her right arm 
and hand into the air, as in an attitude of delighted anticipation, while she seeras to be dwelling on 
the rising glories and all the haleyon prospects of the republic. Her left elbow rests on the stock of 
an anchor, and the left hand is bent upwards, grasping in her eagerness, a part of her drapery. But 
the Genius, to whom she speaks, instead of catching her enthusiasm, points with emphatic dignity 
to the object on her right. This is Ju-tice: a cold chastened figure, with eyes raised toward heaven, 
holding in her right hand an unrolling scroll, on which the words “ Constitution of the United 
States” appear in raised letters of gold. Her left arm is elevated, and bears the scales. She has 
neither bandage nor: sword ; for in our free and happy country Justice is clear sighted, and stands 
with open face, respecting and comparing the rights of all ; and it is in this, rather than in her puni- 
tive energies, that she is. the object of the veneration of freemen. ‘The moral of the whole is just and 
striking. However-Hope may.fiatter, America will regard only that prosperity which is founded on 
public right and the preservation of the Constitution. Such is the design: and the execution is 
worthy of it. The figures: have grace and elevation: much of the “mens divinior” which is about 
the works of the ancients, The artist at first contemplated giving more of nudity ; but he was warn- 
ed that the. public sentiment in this country would not admit of it, and in his caution, he has gone 
into the opposite extreme. The head of Justice is covered with a fold of her mantle, which projects 
in a graceful form, and which, could the sun reach these figures when at the necessary elevation, 
would cast a fine shadow on the upper part of the countenance. Bat it happens, unfortunately, that 
this can never take place : as, before he climbs to that angle, the pediment is either partially shaded 
by the cornice, or, together with the whole eastern front of the building, deserted by his rays altogether. 
The Eagle, which is at the feet of the Genius, and between her and the figure of Hope, is one of the 
most masterly features in the design. Not only isthe general outline of the bird strikingly true to 
nature, but the finish of every part of it beautiful in the extreme. Its head is raised, and turned up- 
ward toward the countenance of America, while its wings are partially expanded, in act to rise, as if 
ready and eager to fly at her command. 

To point out defects is an invidious task, and one of the least welcome duties of criticism. There 
is so much of excellence ; the general idea, (which was suggested by Mr. Adams, after upwards of 
forty designs had been offered and rejected,) has been so fully and so happily expressed, that strict- 
ures on the drapery or on the execution of particular limbs in the figures have an ungracious bear- 
ing. We will mention but twe faults which strike the eye. ‘The arm of the Genius which rests 
upon the shield, is somewhat constrained ; she seems to be holding the shield that it may be looked 
at, rather than reclining her arm upon it with unconscious ease. And the right arm of Hope, which 
is elevated, appears to be too wide at the wrist, a fault which impairs the lightness and delicacy that 
characterize the residue of the figure. But these slight defects are overlooked among the many 
beauties which surround them, 

All the figures of the group ate colossal, being about seven and a half feet in height. A perfect 
symmetry has beenjgiven to the form, and the attitudes are at once graceful and expressive. Viewed 
with the eye of an anatomist, the minuter parts of the human structure are developed with a dis- 
tinctness and truth which, while it displays the labor which the artist has directed to the production 
of these details, exhibits also the extent and correctness of his scientific acquirements. In the dra- 
peries of the figures there is great felicity of execution ; the fullness, the folds and flow of the mantle, 
exhibit eurpassing excellence. 

The eastern entrance to the Rotundo, from the floor of the Portico, is ornamented with two light 
and beautiful figures, in stone, in the act of crowning with laurel the bust of Washington, placed 
iramediately above the door. . 

The rotundo is topped by a cupola and balustrade, accessible by means of a stair-case passing be- 
tween the roof and ceiling. From this elevation the prospect which bursts upon the eye is splendid. 
Three cities are spread before you: the Potomac on one side, and the Eastern Branch on the other, 
running and rolling their waters to the ocean; a range of hills extending in a magnificent sweep 
around you, and displaying all the richness and verdure of woodland scenery, with here and there 
beautiful slopes in cultivation—the whole colored by the golden beams of the setting sun, burnishing 
the reposing clouds, and gilding the tops of the trees, or giving light and shade to the living land- 
scape—form a scene which few portions of the earth can rival, and which none can surpass. The 
dome of the centre, though nearly a semicircle, does not please the eye of a stranger ; it wants greater 
or less elevation to contrast agreeably with the domes of the wings. 
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Besides the principal rooms above mentioned, two others deserve notice, from the peculiarity of 
their architecture—the round apartments under the Rotundo, enclosing forty columns supporting 
groind arches, which form the floor of the Rotundo. This room is similar to the substructions of 
the Furopean Cathedrals, and may take the name of Crypt from them: the other room is used by 
the Supreme Court of the United States—of the same style of architecture, with a bold and curi- 
ously arched ceiling, the columns of these rooms are of a massy Dorick imitated from the temples 
of Pestum. ‘T'wenty-five other rooms, of various sizes are appropriated to the officers of the two 
houses of Congress and of the Supreme Court, and forty-five to the use of committees ; they are all 
vaulted and floored with brick and stone. The three principal stair-cases are spacious and varied in 
their form; these, with the vestibules and numerous corridors or passages, it would be difficul - to 
describe intelligibly : we will only say, that they ave in conformity to the dignity of the building and 
style of the parts already named. The building having been situated originally on the declivity of 
a hill, occasioned the west front to show in its elevation one story of rooms below the general level 
of the east front and the ends ; torremedy this defect, and to obtain safe deposites for the large quan- 
tities of fuel annually consumed, a range of casemate arches has been projected in a semicircular 
form to the west, and a paved terrace formed over them: this addition is of great utility and beauty, 
and at a short distance exhibits the building on one uniform level—this terrace is faced with a grass 
bank, or glacis, and at some distance below, another glacis with steps leads to the level of the west 
entrance of the Porter’s Lodges—these, together with the piers to the gates at the several entrances 
of the square, are in the same massy style as the basement of the building ; the whole area or square 
is surrounded with a lofty iron railing, planted and decorated with forest trees, shrubs—gravel walks 
and turf. 


THE BIRD OF THE WEST. 


THE BIRD OF THE WEST. 





Tux synod of Gods were assembled in state, 

—Convened in the regions above, 

When Phebus arsing, began the debate, 
And thus he addressed father Jove: 


“ Oh! Father, as lately the coursers of day, 
Descended the road in the West, 

All faint, and exhausted, I paused in my way, 
To give them refreshment and rest. 


Looking down where the blue rolling ocean extends, 
Where once lay the region of Night, 

Lo! full on my view a large continent bends, 
Ne’er seen by the beams of my light. 


From hence mighty rivers and lakes I surveyed 
The trees on their margins that grow, 

And mountains projecting such grandeur of shade, 
They frown on Olympus below. 


My course was so rapid, I caught but a glance, 
For had I delayed my career, 
My steeds must have checked sister Dian’s ad- 
vance, 
That season to mortals so dear.” 


The wing-footed Hermes the throne thus address- 
ed: 
« Oh, Father, now listen to me,— 
This Eagle I found while exploring the West, 
And here I present him to thee.” 


Jove said, while the bird on his sceptre had sprung, 
“ How noble, how stately his air! 


Now fain would I try if an Eagle so young 
In triumph my thunder can bear.” 


The Bird seized the bolt, and resplendent he flew, 
While the Gods all beheld in amaze 

How calmly he sailed through the regions of blac, 
And bore in his talons the blaze. 


“ See, Neptune!” cries Jove, “how he flashes 
along 
Now over thine empire he flies,— 
From ocean is dashed a refulgence so strong 
The lustre ascends to the skies. 


He bears in his talons my thunder so well, 
*Tis a present I cannot decline, 

‘Henceforth let all those on Olympus who dwell, 
Know the Bird of the West shall be mine.” 


Then blue-ey’d Minerva accosted the throne— 
« Thy justice shall mortals arraign, 

Thy herald is seen in thy thunders alone, 
And man will indignant complain. 


Let Meicy and Justice thine attributes prove, 
And thus be their union expressed ;— 
The olive of Pallas and thunder of Jove, 
Be borne by the Bird of the West!” 


With him-flowing nectar, these words they ap- 
prove, 
And this was the toast they express’d ; 


« The olive of Pallas and thunder of Jove, 
And. here’s to the bird of the West!” 











SWEEPINGS FROM A DRAWER. 





BY W. LANDOR, 





1. Mark how erect is he who treads the plain—how bent his figure who ascends the mountain, 
and you will learn that contentment, only, is uprightness, and that all ambition compels a stooping. 

2. The political and social conditions in a nation, in respect of their relation and advancement, 
co-exist like the pavé and frottoir in a street ; the former of which is the arena of the workingmen, 
and the latter the platform of the gentry. In the American constitution, nearly the whole street is 
pavé ; in the English, too much is froftoir. In the one, the gentleman is muddied, and often en- 
dangered by the movements of the workingmen ; in the other, the workingman is fettered and 
cramped by the privileges of the gentry. 

3. Haughtiness is often the refuge of a weakness which is conscious that it cannot sustain itself 

in an equal encounter with its fellows. 
+ 4, An author’s fame will often rest upon one work, and his greatness be sustained by another 
that is less popular. We might doubt the depth and sincerity of some of Byron’s most finished 
pieces if it were not for the undeniable furious power of some that are less excciient. We might 
conjecture that the images of Childe Harold were but paintings in fresco, if we did not see the so- 
lid statues of Giaour and Corsair behind them. 

5. Happiness consists in occupation of mind. Small minds require to be occupied by affairs. 
Great minds can occupy themselves, 

6. Men-haters and men-despisers have been in action more successful, and in authorship more 
popular, than men-lovers. Witness, in the former, Cromwell, Napoleon, and Frederic ; in the lat- 
ter, Swift, Voltaire, and Byron. 

7. The whole works of any great author, (I mean such parts as are peculiarly and exclusively 
his own,) are but the development of one idea. What is the soul but an idea, and thought, but the 
application of it to things in the world? 

8. Hell-fire is not a lie. The passions are rightly called fires, even to the body. 

9. Some school-masters seem to think of their pupils as the modern Greeks do of their olive 
trees, that the more they are beaten the more they thrive. 

10. Most of the sufferings, especially the mental pains, of men arise from their efforts to regard 
and understand the world as a serious scheme; whereas, in fact, it is all a joke. 

11. Men worship most the man that worships least. 

12, Religion is the homage which the intellect pays to the feelings. 

13. The predominance of gloomy traits in the universal popular idea of God, proves that there is 
greater misery than happiness in the world. 

14, Whenever you hear a person undervaluing another with some degree of earnestness, be sure 
that, in his inmost soul, he is afraid of him. Sincere contempt excites a compassion that is accom- 
panied with tolerance. 

15, It is a fatally frequent error in conduct, to consider a thing trifling and unimportant because 
it is common-place. In literature, thoughts are valueless in proportion as they are commonly ob- 
served ; in action, they are important in me ratio. 

16, Wise men never make prophecies. ~ 

17. To the sensible and the great state yourself; to your intimates understate yourself; to the 
mob overstate yourself. 

18, Never tell a severe, sensible person, an unlikely story, even though you know it to be true. 

19, ‘The exhibition of little peculiarities and oddities often promotes liking, but always diminishes 


respect. 

20. Never let your feelings, with regard to persons, affect your perceptions with regard to things. 

21. Never rest in first impressions, but still inquire and seek new views. 

22. If you want to impress in conversation, introduce your own topics; if you want to please, let 
your companion. 

23. The fate of thy discoveries, O man of genius! may be likened to thy experience when thou 
hast sailed up into some new country, on the bosom of a river; every thing that is near flies back- 
ward from thee, and thou goest unattended and alone. But look above thee, and look beyond, and 
the heavens, and the distant parts of the earth, are moving onward with thee. 








THE PRIVATEER. 


A TALE OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 


(Continued from page 196.) 





CHAPTER VII. 
NEW ORLEANS, AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Ir was night, and the fairest city of the south was flashing with her millions of lights, The 
splendid illumination waved in spangled pillars to the skies, and flung a pavilion of living light over 
the gorgeous wilderness of squares, the suburbs, the banneted shipping, and the sleeping father of 
rivers. It was a festival of stars; the crowded streets, the shouts of the frantic populace, the clang 
of bells, the bursts of martial music, mingled uproariously with the thunder of cannon, and the cter- 
nal rattle of vehicles, announced a mighty event. It was the night after the immortal eighth of Jan- 
uary, and the preserved city was one grand festive court, The conquerors were hailed with the 
grateful plaudits of their countrymen, and fair hands showered laurel wreaths on the warrior brows 
of the veteran and the youth, the bold hunter, and the fiery cit. 

A glaring light streamed from the marble portico and richly curtained windows of an aristocratic 
mansion, in the most fashionable promenade, It lighted a crowd of glittering equipages, constantly 
coming and going, as they set down their richly attired inmates. Within, the brilliant saloon and. 
columned halls sparkled in the array of elegance and wealth ; sumptuous boards were spread with 
the choicest luxuries of that garden clime. There the sounds of revelry quickened the soul into the 
passionate flow of ecstacy—music was breathing its divinest power, and voices soft and rapturous 
warbled the witchery of song. The fairest flowers of the south were gathered there to blush at their 
own loveliness. There beauty careered in the pomp of dress and splendor of jewelry. It was a 
féte of gems. There floated the dark, magnificent Creole—the courtly, majestic Donna—the laugh- 
ing belle Francaise, and there too was the fair-skinned lily of the north. The chivalry of the ar- 
my and navy were there, and more than one foreign uniform and star brightened in the throng.. 
Tall plumes nodded in the mazy dance, and bullion epaulettes glittered beside the orient necklaces. 
of the fair. 

An hour swept on; a gay group of military had gathered near the recess of a window—and an 
elegant one, in the tasteful dress of a French naval officer, was detailing some circumstance con- 
nected with the war, when his voice arrested a young midshipman of the American navy passing 
by. 
“ Charles Harman,” he exclaimed, “ by all that is sacred, have you risen from the dead ?” 

« Jenkins! I believe, my dear fellow,” spoke lieutenant Harman, warmly extending his hand. 
«Tt is no ghost.” 

“Impossible! you have been on the dead list some six years or so. Where have you been?” 

“ At sea, like yourself, but under different colors,” returned Charles, laughing. 

The astonished Jenkins drew Harman’s arm within his own, and they sauntered through the 
rooms. Charles briefly sketched his history, and made anxious inquiry of his home. 

«“ What a surprise you will be, there,” exclaimed his wondering fiiend; “I saw your father and. 
sister ten months ago, when they were very well—but zounds! they have little idea that you are in 
existence. I have been on active duty ever since, Why, that hot-headed cousin of yours, Walter 
De Berrian, who used to be such a chivalric lad at school, cleared out just before the war, and has 
never been heard of since.” 

“ Never !” said Harman, with anguish. “ Jenkins, did you ever hear of a privateer Sea-Gull in 
your cruises ?” 

“ Often, often, in "12 and 13, and a daring craft she was. She sailed from Baltimore, I believe. 
That fierce captain of hers was called the Black Boatswain on the salts. The Sea-Gull’s flight. 
was short and glorious. You knew her ?” 
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Chailes dared not ask the rest ; he listened with an agony of interest as his friend continued ; the 
story was short and awful. Sometime at night, in February, ’13, the Sea-Gull dashed among a 
fleet of British merchantmen, off Cadiz, and cut out a splendid ship. The alarm was given, and a 
swift-sailing schooner of eleven guns started in pursuit. The Sea-Gull shortened sail till she came 
up, and they fought yard-arm and yard-arm for one tremendous hour. The slaughter was immense 
on both sides, yet victory perched on the flag of the Sea-Gull. Several of her officers fell, and the 
intrepid Parole himself was killed in the arms of victory. ‘The conquerors leaped aboard their prize, 
and saw the gallant Sea-Gull go down before their eyes—a fitting sepulchre for the heroic dead she 
held. The captured schooner, being greatly cut up in the hull and rigging, was retaken at dawn 
by a frigate, and the Americans carried prisoners into Gibraltar. 

“The names of the officers killed ?” was the quick and painful inquiry of Charles. 

“ T never leained,”’ said the other. 

“ Jenkins,” gasped Charles, « he was there—Walter, your old schoolmate, was in the Sea-Gull.” 

For many minutes, Charles Harman remained leaning abstractedly on an elegant column, and 
the crimson fringe of the damask drapery half-concealed his features. Many a dark bright eye stole 
with soft and curious interest to the handsome stranger—for sympathy with those that mourn is 
woman’s nature. The music, the bursts of laughter, and the tripping of the dancers’ feet, fell un- 
heard upon his ear, for Harman was tranced in memory’s dream. The past, the vivid past, had lift- 
ed up its curtain, and away in the embowered vale of youth he was sporting with Catharine, that 
sister so capricious, so gifted, and so loved. Now, dark fancy painted her in the solitude of grief. 
Cruel were the hand that could shield the sunshine from a flower so fair ; and conscience whispered 
“ it was thine.” Again he was a captive in the ocean storm, amid the blaze and thunder of a sea- 
fight, and his chivalric cousin held to him the charter of freedom, written in his own blood. Where 
was that cousin now? Stretched unknelled on ocean plains, or groaning in a foreign cell! A spirit 
waved his troubled dream to a bed of sickness and pain, and that spirit stood revealed in the sweet 
child Agnes. Her clinging kiss was on his lip—her warm tears gushed upon his cheek—her voice 
of fountain tones—he started ; was it that same sweet voice, liquid and low as the echo of a lute, 
that now broke the spell of his reverie ? 

Young Harman looked up, and adered. A girl of surpassing loveliness, dressed in purest white, 
was leaning near on the arm of a naval officer, who led her out to dance. Her wonderful beauty 
was a delicious flattery to mortality. A figure was hers, of mould so light and exquisite that sylphs 
who had seen her would blush at the candor of their mirror. So young, so pure, and bright she 
was, that a Peri in green Oman’s waters would kneel to her as the youngest Princess of ‘Pearls. 
Her hair, her curls, clustering redundant and—where is the word that can picture their hue? The 
matter-of-fact have named it auburn—but it is not that; it has no name—language is sullen at its 
poverty. The brush, in hands that wrought for a seat among the stars, has sometimes dared to copy 
its radiance ; but that fairer artist, nature, smiles at the presumption, and pities the failure. And 
her dove-like eyes of tremulous blue! Love would have chosen them for its lustrous throne—but, 
alas, the meagreness of description ! Who that has seen the moon tise over a silent sea, can forbear 
a smile when he reads of it? That lovely girl was the star of the festival. 

The music struck up—the dance swept on ; the star floated amid the galaxy of lesser lights, bright 
as her sisters in heaven. Suddenly, the star was arrested in her graceful sphere; she had caught 
the adoring light of Charles Harman’s eye. Joy, surprise, fear, and wildest inquiry, were written 
in her gaze ; but instantly the bright creature blushed, and her eyes were hid under a pair of exqui- 
site lashes. Harman was rivetted to the spot; for more than once, in the mazy whirl of the cotil- 
lion, he met a tell-tale glance from those same timid eyes. 

“Ha! my noble foreigner,” said Jenkins, coming up and tapping him on the shoulder, “ doing 
homage to, the beautiful Agnes? No wonder—she is the fairest rose where all are roses.” 

“ Agnes, did you say ?” 

“ Yes, Agnes Woodville—her father is a jolly old Virginian, who came to the city some ten years 
ago, and is now immensely rich. His daughter is just out, and already she is the Lily of New Or- 
leans.” 

“ Heavens! it is she !” 

« Hallo—what is the fuss? You know her then ?” 

«“T thought I had seen her before,” returned Charles, with the blush of a schoolboy. 

«“ Zounds! I think she has.seen you before, if blushes tell. ‘ We met—’twas in a crowd,’” and 
the gay middy went humming along. 

The dance was just over, and Agnes, mantling with exercise and beauty, was led to a seat amid 
an involuntary murmur of applause. A throng of admirers crowded around her, and among the 
youthful, more than one hero of silver hairs passed the homage of compliments that would befit the 
proudest court. Her partner had hurried for refreshments, when lieutenant Harman caught his arm 
and begged an introduction. . 

«“ You, Harman? no, you are too d——4d good looking.” 

“Selfish !—if you would have my eternal gratitude, remember my name is not Harman. Don’t 
ask questions—introduce me as Brown, Smith, Jones—any thing.” 
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« Aha! come along, I will immolate self; but. those are odd names for a Frenchman.” 

“ De Melville, then,” said Charles, laughing. 

De Melville was introduced. At the name, Agnes looked up; there was something of disappoint- 
ment in her eyes, yet she might well have been mistaken. It was six years since she.saw the lover 

of her childhood, and six years bring many changes. Charles was taller now, dressed en militaire, 
and, in keeping with the profession of arms, he wore a superb moustache and whiskers; his com- 
plexion had a southron tint, his expression was saddened, and his manner the calm hauteur of one 
who has seen and observed the world. Embarrassed amid a profusion of compliments, the ndive 
Agnes’ replies were confused, and Harman, with high-bred adroitness, sought her hand for the en- 
suing dance—it thrilled as he led her triumphantly to the floor. ‘There was a curl on her lip of 
some inward delight ; for she had heard his voice. What disguise can baffle the eyes of love, es- 
pecially when those eyes belong to a woman ? 

Agnes Woodville was nearly seventeen—a half-blown rose, shrinking in its first timid glance on 
the beautiful world, vet smiling through its blushes. Alone with he, in the voluptuous dance, 
where their hands met so often, and her every smile and word were his, the happy Harman was in- 
spired. ‘The ease and brilliancy of his conversation astonished himself, and spell-bound his partner. 
Her girlish hesitation vanished at the magic of his elegant address, and her swect low laugh was 
less often checked by a blush. Her whole soul seemed to revel in its first glad taste of a new de- 
light, and unconsciously her tones were thrilling, and her looks wore a blissful tenderness fresh from 
an artless heart. 

The hours fied on their lightest wings, and Charles and Agnes were walking in the spacious gar- 
den of the festal mansion. Many others had escaped fiom the heated room, and from every walk 
merry voices were ringing in chaste or broken French and Spanish. It was winter—if such a name 
ean be given to the hazy slumber of the seasons in that sunny clime—the air was mild, and the 
rising moon shone as soft on the jewelled tresses of the belle and the lace of the military, as when 
pearling the orange blossoms. 

Parman and his lovely charge were afloat on the wizard current of ta!k. They culled the choic- 
est flowers that perfumed its banks, and wreathed each other’s brows. They tasted the tempting 
fruit that overhung, and gathered the rarest gems on the fountain floor. It was “ the feast of 1ea- 
son”’—no not reason, that cool closet reason, that exact matter of rule and measure, of cause and 
éffect—it was passion’s feast and the flow of soul. 0, there is a spell of deep deliciousness in the 
converse of kindred souls, more powerful far than heavenly music ! 

As yet no allusion had been made to their former delightful intimacy Now that they had drawn 
out each other’s powers in the brilliant play of mind each feared that the other had forgotten. « It 
is time,” thought Charles, and he quivered with dread lest the precious prize might escape. 

«“ How strange,” he began, with an air of sentiment, “is the harmony of names and natures! It 
was a beautiful idea to give Janguage and poetry to flowers; music they had already. Who that 
hears the name of lily, does not associate it at once with music and loveliness? Agnes Woodville! 
there is a melody in those gente syllables that has lingered on my ear for six long years; it has 
floated in my dreams, and in the moonlit watch I’ve caught its harmony from the sighing waves, 
and fancied a Peri was singing near. Was this not a lay of delight, sung by the minstrel Hope to 
the soul, when it was troubled at dark faturity? One of that worshipped name did once minister 
to my sickness; she was then a child—but how lovely she must be grown now, and very beauiiful! 
We loved—and she promised to be my little wife.” 

The girl looked up. “ Would you know her now ?” 

«“ Yes, among a thousand.” 

A wicked laugh rang on the air. 

“Then,” said Agnes, “I must presume that you cut my acquaintance.” 

“Oh, rapture! it is—you are my little wife!” 

“ How very well done!” wickedly exclaimed the girl; “and when did you get the name of De 
Melville, sir? Oh, that I had changed mine, too!” 

“Forgive me, my lily; it was love that taught the fraud. You have not forgotten?” 

“ No—but you don’t deserve it.” 

“ Agnes, sweetest,” he passionately spoke, “ our promise shall be redeemed ?” 

That soft hand slightly returned the pressure of his, and Harman murmured “ my little wife,” as 
he printed love’s hallowed seal on her lips. 

“Let us go,” whispered the blushing git], and the lovers, silent and happy in the treasure of each 
other, sought the lighted halls again. 

« Aggy, my puss, it is late, and I have been looking for you,” said a rosy old gentleman, slightly 
bowing to Churles. 

“ Father,” said the girl, “don’t you know Mr. Harman?” 

“ Why, bless me—so it is! Hurrah, my young adventurer, I’m delighted to see you.” 

Young Harman warmly greeted his generous friend, and the happy old gentleman, thanks to 
champagne, rattled and asked a thousand questions. 
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« Come, come—go home with us this very night,” he said, as Charles was reluctantly handing 
his own Agnes into the carriage. 

«“ What, no '—then, to-morrow, at No. — St. —— ; I am dying to hear your story.” 

« So am I,” said the last look of his daughter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WANDERER’S HOME. 


Oh, weep not for the dead. 
No more for them the blighting chill, 
‘The thousand shades of earthly iil, 
The thousand thorns we tread ; 
Weep for the life-charma early flown, 
The spirit broken, bleeding, lone ; 
Weep for the death-panga of the heart, 
Ere being from its bos.m part. 
But never be a tear-drop given 
For those that rest in yon blue heaven. 
Miss Mary E. Brooks. 


Ir was nearly three months after the incidents of the last chapter, that hectoring March, like some 
extravagant “blood” who reforms in his last days, woke up delighted one morning, and lavished his 
sweetest smile on the elegant family mansion of the Harmans, It was a morning of promise and 
mirth. Nature reposed voluptuously in her morning gown of sunshiny haze. The sky, the sea, 
and hills, were bathed in a flood of mysterious light which may well be called the atmosphere of 
poetry, the soft contagion of love and sentiment, the airy cradle of dreams that never redeem their 
promise, of changes that never change. It was a season when the future is fair as the enchanted 
distance, and elated man smiles at the lesson of the past. ‘The mansion stood in the same delight- 
ful spot, yet it seemed smaller than when we left it thiee years ago, The carpet lawns, the leafless 
groves and avenues, and the pretty out-houses, had gathered, it seemed, into a smaller space. The 
blue hills in the back-ground had stolen nearer to the bay, which itself looked more river-like than 
of old, and its dim floating line beyond was no longer the limit of the world. Every thing around, 
however, was laughing in peace and sunshine, as if no longer fearing the rude visit of war. There 
was something of glee even in the smoke that wound so solemnly aloft on a calm spring morning, 
giving the idea of the fire’s funeral train; for henceforth the myrtle and fragrant lilac usurp its place 
in the hearth, The merry robin piped a thankful note to find his last summer’s nest safe in its tree- 
fork ; the hermit sparrow, who had spent a grave winter, drawn up, philosopher-like, under a haw- 
thorn shed of snow, now stretched himself out, and hopped a fandango to his own music among 
the naked shrubbery. Larks were singing in the fields; flocks of blackbirds chattered from the 
trees ; and often the flute-like whistle of the partridge swelled from the distant hedge. The broad 
and tranquil bay was spangled with fragments of ice, on many of which sea-gulls were perched to 
devour their prey. Several sail were standing listlessly on the ample sheet; and away from the 
shore, at the long blue line of deep water, whole acres of wild fowl were gathered in council, pre- 
paratory to their annual migration. Nearer in, numerous flocks of dippeis fiolicked around the 
bank ; the beautiful swans had long since gone, and now the wild geese were on the wing and their 
wild bugle notes floated to the sky. 

On that balmy morning, Catharine Harman, the last of hcr name, and sole mistress of a splendid 
estate, the gifted belle and the bereaved orphan, the mirror of fortune’s brightest smiles and darkest 
frowns, had wandered without attendants to her favorite grove, and reclined herself on a vine-shel- 
tered seat by the shore. She was dressed in deepest mourning, and there was something of holy 
harmony in its contrast with her unearthly beauty. Just before the end of the war, her father had 
died of the gout, like a true gentleman as he was; and his last breath was a prayer for his proud 
nephew’s return, and his daughter’s happiness. The orphan clung to her father’s grave, and felt 
that she was desolate. At the winte:’s eve she would linger there, and murmur with the chilling 
winds,” I am alone ;” and then came the memory of her cousin, so proud, so wronged, and now so 
wildly loved! Often would she steal, on the cold moonlight nights, to the lonely shore, to pray for 
the absent, and wonder at his fate. And oh! could he have seen that face in tears for him, and 
heard the wild and melancholy blessing of his name, what then would have been the struggles of 
pride, the hopes of fame, to the priceless homage of such a heart—the prayer of a lip so pure? 

Catharine had changed; for she was no more a coquette. Ah, when the heart has once felt the 
bitterness of unhappy love, its anguish is no more a mockery. From that fatal evening when the 
offended beauty had driven her injured cousin from her presence for ever, “ a change came over the 
spirit of her dream.” It was a first and bitter lesson in that unread tome of mysteries, the human 
heart, The wand was struck from the enchantress’ hand, and she was poring over her own hidden 
couplets. She read them—they spoke of love for her noble cousin ; deep, eternal, and breathing of 
worship, was that love. 
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Catharine had changed ; for her exceeding loveliness was stripped of its scorn and hauteur. There 
was a lonely and tender sadness in her matchless features, more fatal to the heart than the blandest 
lines of the conscious beauty. Three years and accusing regret had wept from her eyes the fire of 
the morning sun, but left in its place the mournful poetry of the star. Sorrow might have stolen a 
rose from her cheek, but a softer lily slept in its stead. Before, she was the langhing wave of the 
ocean, singing with the summer wind, and splendid in its glee; now, she was that wave, exquisite 
in its weeping roll, when left by the wind that gave it life. 

The orphan lady sat long and musingly by the shore. The soft influence of the season stole 
cheeringly over her soul. She smiled so like the Catharine of happier days, and there was a thought 
0 fond and eloquent in that smile, as would lure cherubs down from their palaces of clouds. 

“ Surely,” said the lady, as she flung back the crowding ringlets from her cheek, and her dark eye 
flashed, and her ripe lip curled with a meaning so like her former self; “ surely that Power who 
gave this beautiful world its life, will not mark me for a cheerless pilgrimage through its singing 
vales. Have | not suffered enough—a mother, a brother, a father, and my cousin who always loved 
me! My thoughtless sin is bitterly atoned, and could he know all he would forgive—he did forgive 
me even when my curse was spoken! Oh, yes, he will come back and say, ‘ See, dearest, my life 
shall be a delightful task to make thee happy !’ Oh, eternal hope, like the watch-light on the stormy 
coast, thou shinest the brighter for the darkness of the future. Has that future no bright spot for 
me ?” and her eyes rested on a fleecy spot, away down on the scarce-defined bosom of the bay. Ca- 
tharine watched it with a half attentive interest ; and when, after an hour, it came up with the morn- 
ing breeze, and emerged from the distance, a tall and splendid packet-brig, a wish, wild, thrilling, 
and tremulous, found utterance on her lips. 

«“ That bark,” she whispered, “ is freighted with the destiny of many hearts—perhaps of mine?” 
Sweeping the curls from her eyes, she looked again, and the brig, like a stately swan just alighting, 
suddenly furled her snowy wings, and dropped anchor a half mile off, just opposite the grove. A 
boat was lowered—she saw it—it rowed towards her—she saw the silvery oars glancing in the sun, 
the glazed hats of the sailors, and the group of dark forms astern ; she caught a glance of something 
like a female dress, and how strange that she should feel an iastant pang—a dread she knew not of 
what! The boat came nearer—a tall form stood up in the stern, as if eager to spring to land, and 
she saw the gleam of naval buttons; but, suddenly, the boat had swept around a beautiful slope to- 
wards the landing, in a mimic bay, on the northern side of the mansion. 

Trembling and agitated, she knew not why, Catharine Harman hurried towards the house. At 
the gate of the lawn, she met her favorite servant. The girl was almost out of breath. 

“ Mercy! what is the matter, Sarah ?” asked Catharine. 

« Oh, Miss Kitty, I’m so agitated—don’t know who they are—it is a very pretty lady, almost as 
pretty as my mistress, and a gentleman favors poor dead Mas Charley, he’s so handsome—but ah, 
poor young master !”’ 

“ Hush !” 

Pale and faint, she leaned on the servant's arm, and they flew to the house. 

“TI showed ’em in the front parlor,” said the girl, «« but don’t go in now, my dear mistress, you 
look so sick.” 

“ Leave me,” said Catharine, in a whisper ; “I am well.” Her cold hand was on the bolt—she 
stopped—then opened it with a shudder. 

A girl whose almost infantile loveliness would shame the fairest plaything of the pencil bounded 
with out-stretched arms from a sofa, and stood a living, eager, beautiful statue of impulse. The 
mournful yet splendid beauty of the superb woman before her—her form of such elegant mould, 
and her features so finished—faultless, yet so like his—seemed to have overpowered the innocent 
creature in her haste. Catharine was rooted to the spot; and the girl sunk to the floor like a dying 
flower, and murmured gently —* Sister !” 

“ Sister !” burst wildly from Charles Harman, as he threw aside a folding door, and sprang to her 
side. 
Catharine stood white and hushed as the chiselled inspiration of the sculptor. 

“ Speak to me, Catharine, my own sister,” and the lady was strained convulsively to her brother’s 
bosom. 

“ Sister,” she slowly repeated, as if talking to spirits of air, “ I am no sister !” 

“Catharine! Catharine! I am your own brother Charles! Speak—oh, tell me that you know 
me 9” ° 

Reeling like an exquisite statue shaken from its base, she swooned on her brother’s bosom. For 
many minutes of intensest interest, Catharine was stretched upon the sofa, in the embrace of the 
agonized Charles ; her hair had showered in dancing masses around, in vivid contrast with the fear- 
ful white of her features. The lovely girl at her side was endeavoring with caresses to win her back 
to life. 

“ See, Agnes,” said Charles, “she recovers.” 

“Tt was a sweet dream,” heavily whispered Catharine ; “ oh, come back again !” 

“ Sister, it is no dream.” 
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«“ That voice—Charles ?” 

« Catharine !” 

A searching glance, a scream of delirious joy, and the frantic lady poured a flood of delicious tears 
on the neck of her long-mourned brother. When she looked up again, an arm as soft and fair as 
her own stole around her neck, and the weeping Agnes drew their lips together. Charles Harman 
placed her lily hand in that of the bewildered Catharine, and fondly said—« My wife.” 

And « happy day was that. The strange news of young Harman’s life and return flew over the 
estate like a prairie fire, ‘The wondering negroes capered and flew to the “ great house,” to see the 
dead alive. Those only who have witnessed the return of a travelling « young master,” can form 
any idea of the outbreak. Every soul, young and old, man, woman, child, set into dancing as if 
for life. With a negro, dancing is the out-pouring of the soul ; it is his religion and poetry. Never 
was there such a scene of jollity since the prime days of their fox-hunting “old master.” A month 
passed amid the wonder and congratulations of friends. 

(To be Continued. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


BY GEORGE L. CURRY. 


LIFE. 


How transient! yet how wearisome it seems! 

In infancy, like flower of early spring, 

It struggles on, as weak and frail a thing; 
Then youth, and with it pass those golden dreams 
That have the inner temple of the heart 

Illuma’d with joy above the worldly kind, 

But, ah! too transitory—too refined ! 
Then comes mid-age, most prone to guilt and art, 
Avarice, exulting in his baneful power, 

Impelling onward to inglorious ends, 
Till in old age is wept the bitter hour 

Of birth, and penitence at last befriends, 

Or in despair, when all. with ill seems fraught, 
Death as a speedy antidote is sough'. 


DEATH. 


How dreadful.’tis to some—by others thought 
A peaceful, though a dark and lonesome sleep ; 
And they who selemn vigils strictly keep, 
And worship Heaven in truth, have wished for nought 
Less terrible more earnestly than this ; 
¥e tired pilgrims journeying here below, 
Weary and heart-sick of a world of wo, 
Longing for immortality and bliss— 
Ye world-adoring mortals! then prepare, 
Make pure your hearts, that God may enter in, 
For it is terrible to die in sin ; 
The dread Hereafter foolishly to dare, 
To have your spirits, wingless, doomed to dwell 
Forever in Corruption’s leathsome cell. 





THE MAGIC FIDDLE. 


A FORECASTLE YARN. 


Taxx 0’ music—you should a’ heared my old messmate Jack Splice, or “ King Jack,” as we after- 
wards called him, play on the wi-o-lin : it would have done your hearts good. Ah! Jack did with 
his fiddle what our guffees never did with their baggonets ashore ; he saved the lives of a boat’s 
crew; and more nor that, married a gov’nor’s daughter, and was made King of the Island, and all 
along cause of his being sich a rare hand on the fiddle. Ah! you may snigger, my hearties, and 
thimk I’m running my chaffing ta’kle out, and coming Tom Pepper over ye, as was kicked out down 
below cause of his pitching it too strong; but I’m blessed ! if the yarn isn’t as true as that I’m capt’n 
o’ the foretop o’ this Her Maj’sty’s ship B——. But you shall hear the sarcumstances jist for all the 
world as they happened. 

Ye see, my boys, when I was a young ’un I first of all tried my hand in the marchant sarvice, 
and having a straight-for’ard kindly sort o’ a skipper, I took a trip or two in a trader to the West 
Ingees. The “ William,” as she was called, was a long wall-sided craft, with sich a sheer as ye 
never seed. Well, for the matter o’ that she was decent enough for a marchantm’n, and if her decks 
war'n’t holy-stoned as this here is, why there was some’ut less to do. In them ’ere days there was 
none o’ your must’rings and ’spections, piping up and piping away, and exercises at great guns and 
small arms, as one sees and feels a-board a king’s ship, and that too when an honest man might be 
taking his quid in peace, and be never the worse seaman; but I must belay my jaw-tacks, or may- 
hap the off’sir o’ the watch mayn’t like my ’pinion o’ these here matters—not but all on ye knows 
I'll stick by the sarvice as long as my old timbers can lay out on a yard. Well, it was my third 
trip in the ship William, and we started with a fair wind from the Thames in the spring o’ the year 
for Cuba. We carried out with us, besides our cargo, a lot o’ pass’ngers. There was a young 
madam, the sweetest cretur ye ever knowed, a daughter o’ a gov’nor o’ one of the West Ingee islands, 
with an old lady and two sarvants to wait on her ; and then there was a couple o’ planter chaps, as 
yellow as a quar’ntine flag, together with a young sodger off’sir. But the best man o’ the ship, 
for’ard or aft, was Jack Splice! He was a pictur o’ a seaman to look on, and though more of a 
youngster than an oldster, he could hand a sail or box the compass with e’er a blue jacket as ever 
sailed. The gals ashore said as how he was the prettiest lad they ever clapped eyes on, while the 
oldest on the crew ’knowledged he was the smartest hand they ever seed aloft, and so Jack was—I 
never knowed his like. But Lord bless ye! this valeys as nothing to Jack’s playing on the fiddle : 
it was sweeter nor any thing you ever heared. Jack was the boy to make ye dance: give me six- 
water giog! if there was ever a man as could well keep his legs steady when he strack up “ Jack’s 
Alive,” or the « C’lege Hornpipe.” Ah! I’ve seed Jack play and foot it at the same time—coming 
the double shuffle and toe and heel touch, as never a player-m’n a-port could. 

Well, as long as the fair weather lasted, the watches went pleasant, as we had Jack’s fiddle, and 
now and then may-be a can o’ grog from the pass’ngers. We had been running afore the wind for 
three weeks, when, after chopping about for a matter o’ two days, it shifted, and a reg’lar lot o’ 
heavy gales from the nor’-west set in. Well, we were "bliged to shorten sail, and stand to the 
south’rd, but it wouldn’t do, there were so many hands at the bellows we were forced to scud for it 
for thiee days, a dead loss on the log, as the first mate said. On the fourth day the wind went down 
a bit, and shifted a few pints round to the west, though it still continued to blow fresh. I had just 
turned out with the second mate and six hands for the morning watch, and the ship was buckling- 
to agin under courses and reefed to’sels on the starboard tack, when all ot once a hand for’ard sings 
out “ breakers a-head!” The skipper as was on deck had just time to pipe all hands, that the ship 
might be put about, when she ran dead on to a coral reef, the formast smashing off by the board, 
and ev’ry man being pitched off his legs. Well, there the ship stuck, as fast as if she had been on 
the stocks, a long heavy sea making clean breaches over her groaning timbers as she lay cast over 
to leward. Well, what with the screeching o’ the poor young madam and her women—the cries o” 
the other pass’ngers, and the roaring o’ the breakers as dashed over the decks, it was enough to have 
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shook the stoutest heart. Ye see it wasn’t a time for thinking, but doing, and all hands were soon 
hard at work cutting away the wreck o’ the foremast, and heaving over the cargo as could be got at 
to lighten the ship. The mizen was cut away and then she righted a bit, but we all soon seed there 
was never a chance of getting her off, as the tide was leaving her fast, and it was too 10ugh to have 
carried out the best bower to have hove upon; and to make matters worse nor ever, the long boat 
was stove in, agin the larboard bul’ark by the second sea, as washed over the ship when she’d struck. 
Fort’nately the tide as it went down left us nigh high and dry, and then we seed as how the old 
barkey was struck hard between two rocks, with part o’ her bottom and counter rig’larly smashed, 
so as she’d never a’ floated together in deep water. Though the skipper had a stout heart, he said 
the next tide would finish her and all aboard if Prow’dence didn’t send a sail that way. Part o’ the 
crew were put to keep two short nine-pounders we had aboard firing by turns, while the other hands 
were keeping a bright look-out for a sail, or getting up provisions, Well, it was a black look-out 
as you may think my lads, as there seemed a pretty sartainty of our being all sent to Davy Jones. 
Some o’ the crew had managed to get at a puncheon o’ rum, and swearing they would die jolly, had 
got “ three sheets in the wind,” and were tumbling about ihe deck, and oaths and curses was mixed 
long with cries and pray'rs o’ the pass’ngers. Well, the tide as was to break up the poor old barkey 
had turned, and the breakers, as white as milk, had just come rolling round the ship, pitching the 
spray on our decks, when Jack sung out— 

“A sail! a sail!” And sure enough there was a sail as could jist be diskivered, which set most 
of us nigh mad with joy. 

Our guns were kept blazing away ; and for fear she should not see us, though we had our main- 
mast with our buntin revarsed in the wind, Jack sets to—he could turn his hand to any thing—and 
makes what he called a “ smoke devil” of tar and powder, which he claps in a stone jar. Taking 
this up aloft, he makes it taut to the topmast, and setting it a-fire, a thick black smoke shot up into 
the sky. The stranger, we soon saw, seed it, as she put about and came scudding like a gull afore 
the wind, while all, as could, gave a cheer 0’ joy. We soon made her out to be a schooner, a riglar 
looking clipper, of about ninety ton, with a yellew streak just above her water-mark, and her decks 
filled with men. Givingthe helm a sheer port, she brought up within half cable o’ the reef, when a 
blaff-looking chap, in a red cap, hailed— 

«“ What wreck is that?” 

“The William from London, bound to Cuba,” replied the skipper, “for God’s sake send your 
boat, as we have but one left.” 

The poor young madam and the other pass’ngers were giving thanks to Prov’dence, and the sober 
hands were feeling light at heart, getting the little jolly-boat ready in the davit ta’kles to lower. But 
the schooner’s crew, ’sted o’ manning their boat away, began jabbering among themselves for a 
minute or two, when the same voice as hailed afore sung out— 

“ We're sorry, but we can’t bear a hand, as we’re closely stowed already,” and clapping her helm 
hard down the schooner luffed up in the wind and bore away. 

If you’d a-heared the screams and cries of all the poor creturs aboard our bark when the schooner, 
like a cursed craft as she was, left us, as we all thought, to feed the maws of the fishes—you’d never 
a-forgot it—it would a touched the heart of a savage. We were now as it were worser off nor 
ever—the men refused to "bey the skipper and mates, and it was every one for himself and God for 
us all, The first and second mates said as how it warn’t any "se to stay by the wreck, and they’d 
try the boat with the men as would go with ’em. Well, the skipper, third mate, and Jack, told ’em 
they'd be sure to be swamped ; but it was never no use, and they'd have a try to reach land, as they 
couldn’t well be far from some o’ the islands in the Carribee Sea, After putting a quarter cask 0’ 
water, and some wine and junk as they’d got up from the ship’s ’tween-decks, they were lowered 
away from the leward side, there being three men and the two mates in the bit o’ a jolly. O/f she 
put, and we seed her clear the breakers and get into a long and heavy sea, which carried her aloft 
as though a walnut-shell, and then stowed her from our sight. Presently a sea pooped her, we heard 
a cry come down on the wind, and then seed the galley floating keel up’ards, but never a hand hold- 
ing on by her; her crew had become meat for the shirks about that black :eef. Well, all thought 
now there was never a chance of living to see landagain. The breakers came washing higher over 
the wreck, every sea making the ship’s timbers groan agin, when Jack, as was a trying to comfort 
the young madam—for along of his music ye see he was a bit o’ afav’rite with the young missus— 
when all at once he jumps up and sings out— 

« Come, my hearties, never say die, I’ve knowed a raft live where never a boat could.” 

“« Ay, ay, a raft! a raft!” sung out some o’ the hands, 

Though the carpenter was laying dead drunk, like a lubber as he was, Jack set-to, along with me 
and two others, like a good one. The skipper shook his head, along with the third mate, as though 
it was never no good, but when they seed how knowingly and strong Jack lashed some spate spars 
and quarter-casks together, making a flush deck along with the ship’s planks, my eyes! they all on 
em began to think o’ Jack’s hand-craft as off ring a chance. After the float was made Jack, splitting 
up some o’ the bul’ark o’ the ship, makes a sort o’ hand-rail round the raft. All hands then—there 
warn’t but eight—had a hard matter to get the raft over. My eyes! it floated like a cork ; and putting 
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a couple o’ lads in her, with two o’ the long-boat’s oars to keep the float from being foul o’ the 
wreck, Jack, who was the life now aboard, set about getting up some victuals from the hold, that by 
this time, ye see, had a matter of six fout water, What with diving and rummaging about, Jack 
managed to loosen some o’ the casks o’ junk and water, and this, with a few bottles o’ wine as he 
fished up, was handed down into the raft. By this time the sea was coming, tearing around and 
breaking over the wreck, carrying over two of the drunken hands, and making the others hold hard 
on the lee side o’ the wreck close where the raft floated, the poor barkey all the while groaning as 
though she knowed her time was come. 

Well, pass’ngeis, and what there was left o’ the crew, were now anxious enough to get on the 
raft, as sea after sea came ’pon us, lifting the wreck, and striking her heavily on the reef; but Jack 
was gaged in getting a bit of a sail for the jury-mast of the raft. Well, we hands this over, with a 
lot o’ ratlin for lashing the cargo well together, and then Jack shoves over his fiddle in a box, which 
he had stowed away in an old sail when the ship first struck, saying as how he’d live to play many 
a tune yet ; and so he did, as how my hearties you shall all soon hear. All being ready, and the 
cargo made tant on the raft, we were all about to get the ladies and pass’ngers in, when the skipper 
sung out to hold hard, as a heavy sea was a-coming. Weturned and seed it as big as a mountain— 
Lord, whut a minute for us poor souls !—it took the water-logged old bark up like a stick, and then 
smashed her down further up on the reef into a thousand pieces. But one loud sing out, in which 
the stoutest hearts joined, and we were all in among the wreck and the breakers. Luckily I came 
up close agin the raft, and was hauled a-board by the two men in no time. Though we kept a bright 
look-out to pick up any hands, few o’ them rose after their first duck, cause o’ the floating timbers 
which smashed against ‘em, so that we could only manage at first to pick up the skipper, and the 
sodger off’sir, and a man. Presently I caught a sight o’ poor Jack a couple o’ boats’ length off 
a-making for the raft, and holding up the young missus. He was just spent, poor fellow, when I 
heaved over the end o’ an oat, which he laid hold on, and we hauled them both on to the raft. Well, 
for a time we were all feared o’ being smashed by some o’ the wreck as floated around us, as well, 
ye see, as being washed off the raft, which had got low in the water. Howsomdever, by making a 
few stretches o’ ratlin across the spars we managed to hold on and get clear o’ the reef. Well, the 
first thing Jack and the skipper did, was to pour a little rum down the young madam’s throat, 
which brought her to a bit, and then a glass was sarved round in an old tin pot as I had thrown on 
the raft. 

Well, there were eight on us drifting away on a bit o’ a raft on a strong sea, as came over us 
nigh every minute. Fort’nately Jack’s work held on strong, and the skipper had hopes of falling 
in with some o’ the islands as he said laid about them latitudes. Well, the wind went down with 
the tide, and the night—sich a night may I never see again !—passed, and we found ourselves in 
the morning’s light cold, wet, and hungry, with never a land or sail in sight. Give me nine-water 
grog, if it warn't a blue look-out; and, to make matters worse, a bag o’ biscuit as we had kivered 
with a sail, was quite salt with the water, so that the little sarved out by the skipper only made us 
want to drink more, and each of as was only "lowed a quarter pint a day. Well, in this miserable 
sitivation one—two—three days past, the wine all gone, and our fresh water nigh out, and we all 
mad for drink. But I aint going to spin ye a yarn o’ the terrible feelings and doings on that raft, 
where there wasn’t one that didn’t wish he’d gone to Davy with the wreck. On the fifth day the 
water was all gone—no sail, no land—the wind had gone down, and the sun was shining hotly 
upon our blistered bodies as though it would bake us. Bill Stayling, one o’ the hands as had charge 
o’ the raft when the ship broke up, was lying dead, and we too weak to heave him overboard ; the 
poor old skipper was fast going, he did nothing but talk o’ “ land,” but it was a better land nor we 
could see where he was soon to go. Poor Jack, as had tiied to cheer us up to the last, could hardly 
speak, still he held up the poor young madam in his arms. Ab! poor Jack had nursed her as a 
father would his child, and even made her take part o’ his share o’ the ‘lowance o’ water while it 
lasted, and that too when he was nigh crazy for the want o’ it himself. Well, the sea was as smooth 
as glass as we drifted along, while a lot o’ shovel-nosed shirks were frisking about the raft, as though 
the cursed creturs knowed there was a feed for them aboard. Well, there were but seven of us now 
left, the skipper, the young sodger off’sir, three hands beside myself, and the young madam. Well, 
one or two began to look qu:te wild and fierce, and there was a sort «’ whisper or two in which the 
sodger off’sir was consarned, and then the terrible truth on it come out—which man was to die that 
the others might live a bit longer, in chance of being picked up. The poor skipper shook his head, 
and poor Jack tried to argufy against it, but he was too weak, and the poor young madam, as lay 
with her head agin his arm and her eyes staring, only gripped his shoulder, which she had hold on, 
harder. But the sodger off’sir and others said it was better one should die than all. Howsomdever 
he said they’d wait another day. Well, I'd as lieve died as not; but half a hour after this, looking 
ahead, I screeched out for joy—oh it was joy I felt sich as I had never felt afore, though it nigh 
choked me, and it was more nor a minute afore I could say “land ahead!” Poor Jack and the 
others seemed to doubt, as there had been so many cries afore of land, but looking ahead there was 
a blue streak as grew darker and darker nigh every minute. “ It is—it is land!” cried Jack “ God be 
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« Amen!” says the poor skipper, quite solemn-like, with a heavy sigh. I looked on him—he had 
jist gone to that ere land, where there’s never no sorrow or care, as the chaplain says. 

Well, we drifted and drifted each minute closer to the shore, which we made out to be an island, 
and it seemed as if the varmint o’ shirks, .piashing their tails about the raft, seemed to think we 
should ’seape their maws, One of ’em, turning up his white belly, got hold on the arm o’ poor 
Stayling, as it half hang over the water, and gripped it off at the elbow, and tried hard to pull the 
body over the raft—the ravenous cretur ! 

The current had carried us within a stone’s cast o’ the island, which riz high from the sea, and 
showed a fine sandy bay, for which we were fast making ; when presently we seed a lot o’ naked 
savages come running down to the beach and launch their canoes, which they paddled towards us. 
Presently they came alongside ; we could only hold our hands up, as though axing them to bear a 
hand with a little help, but, my eyes! they hung back a-feared at our atomy looks, and held their 
spears as though they’d a mind to finish us. Next minute howsomdever a big fellow, with sich a 
pair of fierce black blinkers as I never seed afore—he was a chief, as we afterwards found out— 
stopped ’em. Giving the savages in his canoe some o’ his Indee lingo, they took our raft in tow, 
and carrying us into a little creek in the bay, lifted us one after t’ other out o’ the raft on to the 
shore, ’mong a hundred or two savages who had come down to see us. They then ’gan breaking 
and stripping the iron out o’ the wood o’ the raft, and after taking our jackets and some other things 
away, the big chief ordered some o’ his people to carry us to a hut he pointed out, on a bit of a hill 
as looked over the bay. Some o’ the savages, taking us up like so many children, and we didn’t 
weigh no more, soon took us up to the hut which was kivered over with plantain leaves, They were 
then a-going to leave us, when those as could, put their hands to their mouths to show them we 
wanted drink, and some o’ the young savages running out came in with calabashes o’ water. Lord- 
a-mercy! I never knowed the real pleasures o’ drinking till then, and though the young sodger 
off sir, after he had taken a strong pull at a calabash, said we should kill ourselves if we drank too 
much, yet I’m blessed if we didn’t swill like good’uns. Oh! that water was sweeter nor ye can 
think, my hearties. After gotting a few yams to eat, the savages left us for the night, though they 
drawed a sort o’ a hurdle afore the hole as served for a door, so as we mightn’t escape. 

Well, the savages came at daylight in the morning, and gave us some yams and fish, and seemed 
precious kind, patting us on the back, although they would't let us go above a yard or two outside 
the hut. As we had never a bench to sit on, Jack made a kind o’ chair for the young madam out 
o’ some sticks, and with a little ratlin as had escaped the savages. As I said afore, they’d taken our 
jackets and shoes, and would a’ taken our breeches but that they warn’t worth the trouble. But 
howsomdever they gave us plenty o’ yams and fish, as they cooked for us in holes in the ground, 
which they made hot with burning stones, so that in three or four days we were getting quite round, 
all but the sodger off’sir, and as he would pick a piece o’ por Jack Stayling, and drink salt water 
on the raft, he got worse and worse and died, and was carried out by the Indees. About a week 
after we had been ashore, and when we had larnt to understand a few words o’ their lingo, we were 
sitting together wondering what the Indees meant by not allowing us to go out, when a lot o’ young 
savages, boys and girls, comes sky-larking around us in the crib, Well, presently I notices a young 
shaver as he was a chewing apicce o’ fresh pork seemingly, which he held in his fist, and I mention- 
ed the sarcumstance to Jack. “ Pork!” says Jack, as he snatched the bit from the boy’s hand, 
“may I never see a Christian shore agin if it aint a piece of a man’s hand and arm half biled.” And 
sure enough so it was, and we all felt as queer as a first voy’ge pass'nger, the poor young madam 
nigh fainting. All at once it came over us we were being fattened to be killed by the varmint can- 
nibals o’ savages, as cared more for man’s flesh nor that of a beast. Oh! my limbs! the raft was 
as nothing to this here—there was no standing it. The same day in comes a lot o’ the men with 
their clubs and spears, looking on us, we thought, as the alderman chaps in London does upon so 
many turtles. ‘The beggars begins feeling our arms and bodies, as the cook aboard might the pigs 
and fowls, while we—Jack and ali—half dead with fear, were a wishing we'd been swallowed by 
the sea ’sted o’ the savages as seemed a thinking o’ it. 

After a bit the savages sits down in the circle, all of us mortally afeard, while poor young madam 
begins crying bitterly. We were all of us, ye see, as we expected soon to be with the can’bals— 
down in the mouth, After a bit in comes Matiee Waboo, the chief as saved us from being killed 
on the raft, along with a boy carrying Jack’s fiddle-case, which he puts on the ground, when the 
Mattee pointed to it and wanted us to tell him the use on’t—for fortinately, as we larnt afterwards, 
it had been shoved aside as being of no valey, until the chief had overhauled it again, and now 
brought it afore us. 

Honest Jack’s face brightened up a bit as he laid hold on his old friend, and as the savages had 
carried off his keys, why he breaks open the case, and takes out his wi-o-lin, as fresh as when he’d 
last put it by, with a long store o’ fiddle-strings. When Jack, after ros’ning his bow, began to tune 
a bit, it would have done your hearts good jist to see how the Indees jumped up and got round him. 
But when Jack struck up the “ Sailors’ Hornpipe,” the savages began shouting with pleasure, and 
dancing like mad. Well, the news flew like wildfire, as we a’terwards larnt, that among the 
strangers there was a mighty geolee waukum, or “ great spirit.” Well, Jack seeing how the wind 
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lay, and knowing the ways o’ the Indees, wouldn’t play without they gave him plenty o’ sea room, 
as they got crowding too close agin him. The chiefs soon kept the others off, and Jack began a sort 
o’ die away, “ Wapping Old Stairs,” if I’member rightly, as made the savages as soft as child’s 
milk, until all o’ a sudden he strikes up “ Off she goes.” Talk of that chap Off-horse, as our book- 
larned bow’son’s mate talks 0’, as made every body follow his music !—why three years pay to a 
glass o’ grog, it warnt any thing like Jack’s power over the savages with his wi-o-lin ! 

Well, the chiefs 0’ the savages, ye see, would never a’ been tired o’ hearing Jack, but after play- 
ing a couple o’ hours, Jack put on a bouncible look, and said as how he’d play no more that day. 
Well, the savages seemed to think Jack a real spirit; they thiowed themselves down on the ground 
and kissed his feet, giving on us to know they’d come on the morrow. After the savages had all 
cleared away, we spent a happy night. We had plenty o’ yams and fish and cocoa-nuts sent us, 
and Jack, as he knowed the ways o’ the Indees, said there was never a fear of our getting good 
treatment now all along of the fiddle, and if so be we minded our eye, we might get aboard some 
ship as hove ir sight. 

Next morning the chiefs and people o’ the island came swarming round the hut, all mad to hear 
Jack’s fiddle, and when Jack struck upsome o’ his merry jigs, my eyes! the creturs seemed half wild 
with the music, as they beat time with their hands and feet. But Jack’s great fear was, they’d break 
the fiddle, as many o’ them not only put their ears agin it, but wanted to handle it. At last ayoung 
beggar, for’arder nor the others, puts his finger on a string, when Jack, slyly giving the peg a sudden 
hard turn, the boy cried out, as it took the skin off his finger; at the same minute Jack made the 
violin give a screech, as though it were alive and wouldn’t be meddled with ; a’ter that they larned 
to keep their paws off. 

Well, as I’ve said, my hearties, the savages had all larned to think Jack a great spirit that was 
come to bless the island, and ’sted 0’ eating on us, ye see, which the varmints had ‘tended, they 
couldn’t do too much for us. Now you must know, my hearties, that the king o’ the island, as was 
an old man, had been bad for a long time, and died after we’d been on the island about a month, 
and Jack—the chiefs and the people would have it—was made king o’ the island. He had a large 
wigwam, what they thought a palace, all set round with skulls, tolive in, and as how the three other 
hands ’sides myself were made chiefs. Lord! the crownation was sich a sight !—there was Jack 
playing the fiddle, and all the chiefs and people following, while the Mattaboos, or priests, six old 
chaps, moved a-head. Well Jack, as king, had given him a sort o’ breastplate made o’ human 
creturs teeth, and a cloak all made o’ feathers; and cause as how by the laws o’ the island he must 
mariy, why he took young madam to be his queen, and they was married after the Indee fashion, 
and so they became man and wife. 

The island, ye see, as we was on was well found in wood and water, and we all thought it must 
have been one o’ the Carribees as clustered a lot of them together—for we heard from the savages, 
whose lingo by this time we knowed some’ut of, that there were ten or a dozen o’ islands about a 
day’s sail off, and that they were at war with the people and fout ’em when they met at sea, killing 
and eating the pris’ners as they took, and the other savages doing the like. We larnt also as how 
Mattee doolees, or “ great ships,” were seed at times by the savages out at sea, and that three small 
craft had put in there the last two moons to get water, the /uckee beloes, or “ white strangers,” 
giving the natives some glass beads, several rows o’ which we seed round the necks o’ the women. 
Well, ye see, my hearties, if it hadn’t been for Jack’s wi-o-lin, and his wife as was a real sensible 
queen, he’d a never been able to manage the fairs o’ state. There was the doole doves, o1 “wise men,” 
sort o’ couns’lor chaps as advises the king—they were all jealous o’ each other, and all for diff rent 
laws—one wanted a chief dead, because as how he liked one o’ his wives, and he would’t give her 
up—and then another wanted to sail agin another island, and bring home plenty o’ pris’ners to eat, 
Jack found it a difficult matter to stop ’em. Well, they soon began to grumble when Jack gave all 
the chiefs for to know he’d have no more human flesh eat, and though he told ’em the “ great spirit” 
was angry at sich meat being eaten, and that it warn’t good, the varmints patted their bellies, and 
said as how it was shokee gammee, “sweet food.” Well, as Jack had made me admiral o’ the fleet, 
I had a matter o’ twenty canoes under me. I told him if he tried it on, there would be a mutiny ; 
but he would, and I’m blessed if there warn’t a rev’lution ought about by that varmint, Mattee 
Wayboo, the chief as had saved us to get us fattened for eating ; and the people having got used by 
this time to the fiddle, didn’t care so much about it, and nigh half on em, we heard say, were for 
killing Jack and the stranger chiefs, as they called us, end shoving others in our places. Well, Jack 
and all on us managed to weather the storm for a bit, while we kept a sharp look-out for a sail at sea. 

Luckily for us there was one savage, a pictur o’ a cretur for honesty, called Natty Goo; he was 
a tig’lar warrior, could jump like a monkey, and run like a deer, and never missed with the bow and 
arrow. Natty had managed, being a handy savage, to make some capital spear-heads out o’ some 
old iron he’d got, and one o’ the “ wise men” as were sort o’ judges, mind ye, in the island, went 
into his hut one day and tried to prig a couple o’ spear-tops. Natty seed him, and axed him to give 
‘em up. The wise man, as was a fool, struck him, and Natty knocked him down. The doole doo 
had him brought before him, and was going to have poor Natty skivered, when King Jack, who had 
larn’t the rights of it, wouldn’t let him be touched ; ever since which sarcumstance poor Natty, 
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wos a poong wong, or little chief, did all he could to sarve us, and told uso’ the mut’ny going 
for’ard. Howsomdever King Jack, as had a taste for gov’nment like, kept it off by making the chiefs 
quarrel with one another, which you must know, my hearties, is the way we keeps out a war in old 
England. That night we larn’t they were a-hatching a plot. 

Luckily for us, in the morning, a sarcumstance happened as turned out most fort’nate for us all. 
King Jack, I, and the three hands, as had escaped with us from the wreck, had turned out at day- 
light along with Natty and three or four chiefs as was staunch, when on getting to the side o’ the 
hill looking over the bay, I’m blessed if we didn’t see a small schooner at anchor "bout half-a-mile 
from the land. As soon as we clapped eyes on the clipper, my limbs! we knowed her in a minute 
from her sharp cut, tap’ring spars, as well as from the broad yellow streak just above her water-mark, 
for the rascally craft as had looked un and then left us on the wreck to the mercy o’ the fishes. Ye 
see we were taken all aback at first, and our hearts beat with the thoughts o’ leaving the cannibals ; 
but ye see we had our doubts as to the ch’racter o’ the schooner ; she was under Spanish colors, and 
her decks as we had seed her last, was full 0’ people, while Jack, as seed unkimmonly far, said he 
thought she had some’ut like along tom amidship. Presently we seed some’ o’ the hands busy 
in shoving some things into the boat astarn, when about a dozen of her crew jumped into her and 
pulled for the bay. They were coming ashore, and Jack, ord’ring our three men to keep out o’ sight 
in Natty’s crib, close to the p’lace, takes me down with him to see what we could make out o’ the 
strangers, telling me to say nothing about our wreck, or having seed the schooner afore, but do jist 
as he did. 

When we'd got down to the bay we seed a lot o’ the savages as had come down to swop with 
the strangers. ‘They were the wildest looking set o’ bloody cut-throats I ever seed as they stepped 
ashore—whites and creoles, their beard growing all over their faces, and wearing red silk caps, while 
many 0’ their slops was bedizened with gold and silver lace; then, beside the cutlash each man 
carried ’longside, there were a matter 0’ two or three brace o’ pistols hanging by so many lanyards 
round ’em, and to these there were one or two murd’rous long knives stuck in a red sash as they all 
wore. In a minute King Jack and I knowed ’em to be shirks o’ pirates, so he minded to keep our 
weather-eye open. “If we could only capture the schooner, what a thing it would be,” says Jack. 
« Aye,” says I, “it would indeed.” “ We'll try for it,” says he. 

As soon as the savages seed King Jack, they all made way ; and the pirates as was giving away 
a few nails and sich like ’mong the savages, as soon as they seed Jack, took him for a great chief, 
and a big fellow with an old cutlash-slash across his ugly mug that had given one eye a squint, and 
who seemed the skipper, was beginning to make signs to King Jack that he wanted fresh water, 
pointing to a couple o’ casks in the boat. 

“ Hurrah! my hearties, you’re welcome as much as ye like,” sung out Jack. 

«“ Hallo!” says the pirates together in a breath, “ how’s this ?—English on a savage island!” as 
they drew back quite ’stonished to hear Jack’s lingo, while one or two put their hands on their 

istols, 
. « All fair above board, my hearties,” says Jack ; «I’m English like most o° ye, and with this here 
messmate we're the only two as ’scaped out of a South Merikee brig, as was stove on some rocks to 
nor’ard o’ the island, and now I’ve got to be king o’ this island—only tell me how I can sarve ye, 
that’s all.” 

«“ Well, may I be run up with the yellow flag flying, if you arn’t a good’un to say it. The truth 
is, we're in want o’ water, and may-be a little prog, as we’ve had a banyan time of it lately, and it 
arn’t convenient to put into every port with the flag we carry at times.” And the pirate skipper, 
sich he turned out to be, gave a knowing leer, while the other hands, with a blasp’mous oath or two, 
said he was jist right. “ Besides,” says the squinny-eyed skipper, “ we wanted to c’reen and clean 
out the schooner a bit, if as how you could keep the savages quiet ; and as for a few shiners, or a bag 
o’ them, only say the word and they’re yours, ‘long with a passage, if you should want sich a thing, 
to any South ’Merikee port.” 

Jack thanked him, and told them they might consider the island belonged to ’em, when they 
seemed mighty pleased, and King Jack, to show his power, ordered the whole o’ the savages away, 
as the pirates seemed wary o’ them. But as soon as they seed them all fly at Jack’s lingo, they 
*greed to walk up to Jack’s palace, by the way axing us about our ship as was wrecked, Jack spin- 
ning them a yarn not quite so true as this here my hearties. Besides this, Jack as much as told the 
pirate he considered a free trader as a likely craft, and would like to have a be:th aboard the schooner. 
When the skipper heard Jack say this, he gripped his fin, told him of a lot o’ prizes they’d took, 
and as how they’d murdered all hands, that the schooner was half filled with silver, and what a jolly 
life they had of it. 

As soon as they got up to King Jack’s p’lace, ye see, the pirates were half afeard when they seed 
the white skulls all round the crib; but Jack soon told °em they'd belcnged to prisoners afore his 
time. Well, Jack takes ’em into the largest cabin in the house, where he leaves them a minute 
along with me, while he goes to tell his wife what might chance to turn up for all hands. 

Back Jack comes, and as the pirates had brought plenty o’ rum, they all began lushing like good’ uns, 
and Jack and I was a hoping they’d get three sheets in the wind, when we might a mastered them 
with a few bands afore they could a got at their pistols: but it seemed as though the squinney-eyed 
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skipper seemed afeard o’ his men getting too much grog aboard, for he got up and axed Jack to give 
them a spel! over the island. So taking some o’ the chiefs ‘long with us for fear o’ letting them 
know we intended to cut and run, we made a cruise about t!.e Island, the pirate skipper agiceing to 
take dinner with Jack, and sending off the boat for more grog and some junk and biscuit as to help 
to our mess. As Jack gave me to know he wanted to make it night afore he mastered the pirates. 
Well, we kept cruising about the Island, and going into some o’ the cribs, where we had enough to 
do to keep the varmints o’ pirates from getting into a skrimmage with the people, along of their 
pulling the women about. We!l, we managed to make it nigh sun-down afore we got back to Jack’s 
crib, and there we found a lot o’ victuals all ready spread. After the things were cleared by the 
savages, Jack brings in his fiddle, and the pirates begins singing, dancing, and drinking, like mad 
creturs. Jack’s music went to their hearts at once. All the while, ye see, I and Natty, as had been 
up to it, was a-handing the liquor well about, but though the pirates drunk like fishes, it was a long 
time afore they staggered under the liquor, and then they began swearing, horr’ble to hear, and 
saying they’d murder all on the island and have it to themselves. 

When Jack saw how matters went, and that the pirates could scarce manage to stand, he axes 
“em all to join in a health to the black flag. ‘This was the signal, ye see, for our other hands, as 
were thought so many savages, to close round and stand ready. 

“ Ay, ay, the black flag for ever! a heavy cargo and a bloody deck to tell no tales ;’ 
pirate skipper, and along with his eight men they fills their glasses, 

“ Are ye all ready ?” says Jack. 

“ Ay, primed and loaded ;” says the pirates, as they stood up, most on ’em holding on by the bench. 

“ Then here’s the toast, to—‘ the True Blue!” sings out Jack, and in a minute the arms of every 
pirate was pinioned by a Indee and tied behind him, helped by our men. In the twinkling o’ a 
handspike, we took all their arms, and swore we'd shoot ’em if they stirred, or attempted to sing out. 

“ Now tell me, you pirate rascal,” says Jack, putting a pistol to the skipper’s head, “ how many 
hands have you aboard ?” 

The pirate captain, like the others, seemed sobered as it were at once, and begged for marcy, and 
we soon larn’t there were but twelve more. 

Jack then tells the skipper he must do as he bids, and come down to the beach with him and us 
English hands, and hail the schooner to send the boat ashore. 

Untying the pirate skipper’s hands, and leaving the pris’ners under Natty’s charge along with the 
savages, we took the skipper down to the bay, and made him hail the schooner, which by her bin- 
nacle glim we could see lay about a cable’s length off shore, with her anchor a-peak, all ready for a 
start. The schooner heard and answered the skipper’s hail to send her boat, and presently we seed 
it making for the creek where we stood. Keeping the skipper for’ard, and swearing we'd blow his 
brains out if he gave the ’larm, the boat had no sooner touched the sand, than two or three of us 
put our pistols to the breasts of the two pirates, and swore we'd shoot ’em if they offered to cry. So 
they thought it better to allow us to take their arms and gag them, when we sent them up pris’ners 
long with the others, still keeping the skipper. They had still ten hands aboard the pirate, and 
there were but four of@s, so taking two or three o’ our savages, as Jack made lie down in the boat, 
we shoved off, Jack keeping the skipper facing him, with his fins tied in the starn-sheets. When a 
couple o’ boats off the low schooner, some o’ her watch hailed, and the skipper, with Jack’s barker 
at his head, answered. The boat was shoved alongside under her taffrail, and a hand was just 
bringing a glim aft, which showed the pirates lying long the deck, when Jack, followed by us all, in 
a twinkling jumped aboard. The ’larm was given, but afore they could fire more nor one or two 
shots, as did no damage, they all struck in a jiffy, when we spliced their fins aft, and, with the 
skipper, lowered the beggars into the schoonet’s hold, while we sent off the boat for King Jack’s 
Queen and the pris’ners, which soon came back with ’em. 

Putting the pris’ners all together, and leaving two of our hands to guard ’em, we found the 
schooner loaded with silver, and gold, and valeybles, and giving three cheers, we weighed anchor, 
and started off—Natty and two o’ the savages going along with us, while all the other savages 
ashore were howling like mad, and some on ’em, jumping into their canoes, tried to come up with 
us. What it is to have Prov’dence along with you! That very night, jist after Jack’s wife got 
aboard, a whole lot o’ the varmints had gone to kill King Jack and us all; and when they found as 
how we’d ’scaped, they were like mad. All this Jack had larn’t afore, though he said “nothing to 
nobody ;” and now, ye see, through Jack’s knowledge and one o’ the pirates, as knowed some’ut 0” 
navigation, in less nor a week, we ran into Kingston harbor, Jamakee, little as we were, the richest 
craft in the port. Well, the captain o’ the bloody “ yellow pirate,” as was well known thereabouts, 
made a rig’lar stir—the schvoner, her cargo, and the pris’ners, were given up to the ’thorities, as they 
calls em ashore, and Jack and all on us got pensions for life, as were giv’n us by the merchants and 
the gov’ment—Jack getting a hundred pounds a-year, and the others twenty, which I gets to these 
here day. Well, to bring up, you must know, Jack was regularly mariied to the gow’nor’s daughter— 
got a sitivation in the Custom-house, through his wife’s dad the gov’nor, and now, ye see, has got 
a matter of four or five chips-o’-the-block about him; and if their music arn’t as sweet as Jack’s, or 
Mr. Splice, as they calls him, now, mayhap, they mayn’t ever want it so badly, I’m thinking, as their 
father did ’mong the cannibals, H. J. M. 
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THE OQOUPHE’S 


LOVE 


BY J H M ILVAEINE, DEL 


I. 


Sout of my joys, Eueda, come away : 

In the cool breath of evening’s dewy sighs, 

The parting sun hath steeped his ardent ray, 

The crescent moon high rules the eastern skies : 

Yet cold and pale her beams till thou arise, 

Star of my life, and shine with living light. 

Th’ invisible things unveil their starry eyes, 

That dwell on high ineffable and bright, 

Radiant of peace and love to bless the glowing 
night, 


Il. 


Here linger we upon the hill awhile, 

And mark the last sad tint of evening fade 

From yon light cloud, that as a fairy isle 

Floats peacefully above the silent glade. 

And see, below, the cypress grove arrayed 

In deeper gloom of closing twilight hour, 

And yon fair tiny bay to slumber laid, 

As a bright infant in its mother’s bower, 

While guardian genii stern the hills around it 
lower, 


Il. 


And ocean’s deeper voice is hushed away, 

All save his muttered chidings on the shore 

That cannot cease, tho’ with declining day 

Sinks into seeming rest th’ eternal roar. 

The plangent deep, shorn of his crested hoar, 

Slow weltering mourns above the sailor’s grave. 

Yon burk, a sheeted spectre silvered o’er, 

Seems a calm spirit ruling o’er the wave ; 

While each wild ocean fiend hath sought his pri- 
son cave. 


IV. 


Descend we now, Eueda, to the stream 

Winding unguided thro’ the lonely dell, 

Whose dimpled smiles now court the young moon- 
beam 


Down stealing thro’ the jealous shade to tell 
The sportive fou.:tain nymph he loves her well ; 
While o’er their joys the insect choirs of night 

ious now, and now responsive, swell 
In ecstasy of musical delight, : : 
Untaught of future ill, and winter’s coming blight. 








¥. 


Now rest we here, where pours the tribute stream 

Upon the bosom of the little bay ; 

And sit, Eueda ; this curved trunk may seem 

A seat for lovers formed. The rising spray 

Glances around the rainbow’s various ray, 

While the soft murmur of the falling rill 

Now gently swells, now seems to die away. 

Throbs there a soulless breast so void and chill 

That here at such an hour could feel no rapturous 
thrill ? 


VI. 


Conseious of her high nature, swells the soul 
Forth reaching thro’ illimitable space ; 
Scorning to dwell beneath the clay’s control, 
She claims companionship with nature’s grace 
And glory—folding in her wide embrace 
Mountains and rivers, lakes, and seas, and skies ; 
Owning in yon bright host a kindred race, 
While fast within the struggling bosom rise 
Thoughts vainly seeking words where all expres- 
sion dies. 


VIL. 


By hand unseen the mystic veil withdrawn 
Seems to reveal the shadowy world of fears ; 
Upon the spirit wondrous visions dawn, 
And greetings chill are whispered in the ears, 
Filling the eye with nameless passion’s tears. 
Here gentlest things that shun the flaring day 
Have dwelt, perchance, for unremembered years, 
Sporting amid the moonbeam’s populous ray, 
And hold these haunted seats till nature’s self de- 
cay. 


VII. 


And here old age hath strangest lore I ween, 
And well believed even yet the goblin tale ; 
Strange deeds were done, and stranger forms were 


seen 

Along this haunted shere and fairy vale. 

Loud shouts of laughter and the voice of wail, 

Mingled with ditties wild but sad to hear, 

At midnight floated oft adown the gale, 

What time our sires for all they held most dear, 

Stood ’gainst their British foes, in peril stern and 
drear. 
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IX. 


Such wondrous tale oft sped the flying hour 
O’er my first childhood, rousing joy and fear, 
When night began in wintry gloom to lower, 
And nature sighed for the departing year; 
When howl’d the tempest-spirit loud and drear, 
While broad and high the faggots flung their blaze, 
In hearts around awaking nightly cheer, 

Till one loved face would fix the circle’s gaze, 
As on his tale we hung in wonder and amaze. 


X. 


For here, ‘tis said, a lonely spirit wooed 

A child of clay with words of witching power ; 

Full oft the maid, to this deep solitude 

Soft stealing from her sleeping sister's bower, 

Would listen, spell-bound, through the midnight 
hour. 

A prince exiled from some bright star on high, 

Now blight and withered as « stricken flower, 

For crime he scarce might tell of deepest dye, 

Here told of his lost joys with many a hopeless 
sigh. 


XI. 


Bat listen thou, Eueda; such the night 

As this, perchance, and such the chosen scene, 
When that lost Ouphe, in guise of heavenly light, 
Less fallen than man, yet fallen far, I ween, 
Told his sad tale of wo and deadly sin. 

And gentlest, if the lay may teach thee well, 
How such may view th’ atonement made between 
God and the human world, ’twere joy to tell 
How from his starry height the erring spirit fell. 


XII. 


Oh! sweet thy dreams, divinest poesy, 

Thy spiritual fountains pure, exhaustless flowing; 

Thy potent spells deep-fraught of mystery, 

Thy soul-felt joys ecstatic, ever growing, 

Breathe on my soul, thy smile with raptures glow- 
ing. 

Oh! veil not from thy trembling worshipper! 

As erst by Chebar’s flood, dark mysteries showing, 

The True One led his prophet-minister, 

Clear thou my visual ray, dispel my spirit’s fear. 


I. 


The storm is fled, 
The winds are dead, 
Heaves ocean still a chastened moan ; 
The moon is bright 
At deep midnight, 
On foam-wreaths by the billows strown. 
The wavelets, o’er the shallow bar, 
Roll up the narrow inlet far, 
Till gently as a maiden’s breast 
In peace of guiltless beauty’s rest, 
Within the little bay serene, 
They noiseless swell and fall unseen. 





! 
I 





Hushed are the breakers on the shore, 

Tho’ oft they seem with angry roar 

Striving as fiends to burst away 

The guardian shallows of the bay, 

Its tranquil beauties all to blast, 

As erst their spell on Eden past : 

Tho’ scarce perchance ere woman’s lightness 
Had sullied primal nature’s brightness 

Were Eden’s moonlight streams and groves 
So fair a scene for human loves. 


Il. 


Tn fancy’s dream 

The whole may seem 
Abode of spirits pure and fair; 

Not more serene 

A fairy scene, 
Nor decked with more of beauty’s care, 
With rude toil spent upon the deep 
The wearied tempest here may sleep, 
Caressed by drooping vines that lave 
Their tresses in the swelling wave, 
And soothed by sighings of the breeze 
In dalliance with the whispering trees. 
Guarded from noonday’s sultry beam, 
There opes a lovely Indian stream 
Mid ancient cedars, sapling pines, 
Cool cypresses and wild-grape vines : 
Where oft perchance some lone Chactas 
Hath mourned for his lost Atala. 
Swift stooping to these waters fair 
The wearied passage birds repair 
To rest from their unguided flight, 
*Mid scenes so more than human bright 
They well may deem them strangely new 
To ruthless man’s destructive view. 
In other years at summer dawn 
Steered from the brake the peerless swan, 
And seemed a water-queen to ride 
Majestic o’er the conscious tide. 
Feailess of lurking hunters’ aim 
The tall stag and the dun roe came, 
Well pleased to bathe at noontide hour, 
And crop the whortle’s dainty flower. 
But those have fled, for man has trode 
Too oft of late their calm abode. 


IIL. 


In gloom above 
The silent grove 
Looks down upon the mimic sea 
With deepening groans 
The sea-drum moans, 
The owl hoots back maliciously : 
While rippling o’er the placid lake 
Is seen the diving otter’s wake. 
Well known the foe of malice shrewd, 
The prudent wild duck warns her brood, 
And shadowed in the silver tides, 
Her fairy fleet away she guides. 
A gay wisp-bearer down the glade, 
Comes gleaming from his piny shade : 
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A merry goblin sprite, I ween, 

And often in his antics seen, 

Now dancing light his frolic round 
Above the dank and fenny ground ; 

Now wreathing wildfire sportively 

Thro’ bare roots of yon cedar tree. 

The fitful night wind murmuring 

Thro’ bent-grass wreathed in wild witch-ring | 
Sighs round his home yon rushy spring ; 
Where hangs above the sea-conch’s shell, 
Fit cup to drink of haunted well. 

The honr is come, and this the grove, 
The Ouphe shall meet his mortal love ; 
Here he hath wooed her oft alone, 

And he hath won her for his own. 

O’er her young heart a spell is cast, 

His power upon her soul hath past. 


IV. 


O’er sky and flodd, 

O’er hill and wood, 
From lattice looks she sad of cheer ; 

With deep-drawn sigh 

Her tearful eye 
Now turns on one loved sleeper near, 
Naught dreaming how that sleepless one 
Hath stolen from her arms and gone. 
For peace to that lorn maiden’s breast 
Hath been a transitory guest, 
Yet hap what may, yon gleam afar 
She knows her spirit’s meteor car, 
And tho’ portentous lowering drear 
Her future with unearthly fear ; 
And tho’ of late her wayward life 
Hath been but wildest passion’s strife, 
Yet she to-night shall prove anew, 
Joy! joy! her spirit-lover true. 
That flushing cheek and glowing eye, 
Speak they of hope, of rapture nigh ? 
Perchance of more; a nameless thought 
Within her soul to-night hath wrought, 
And whispered inarticulate 
Low warnings of her changing fate. 
Upon her life’s untrodden way 
Hath gleamed one momentary tay, 
Revealing—but she may not brook 
Upon its darksome wilds to look, 
For pity! it were sad to see 
The ways of spell-wrought phantasy, 


v. 


A rising star 
May seem afar 
Yon gleam upon the ocean wave, 
That fain would steep 
In the southern deep 
Its brow the billows swell to lave, 
I know not if the tale be true, 
Tis said that wond’rous meteor threw 
On wave and wood, on hill and stream, 
O’er nature round so wild a gleam, 
That startled sleepers woke to gaze 
Upon its orb in dread amaze, 
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And deemed the day of final doom 

For man’s apostate race had come. 

Deep glowed the spectre—near, more near ; 
The very brook grew hush with fear. 
The wild duck greeted loud the day, 
The prowling musk-rat dived away, 
The whip-poor-will’s half-uttered note 
Died in the scared night-watbler’s throat. 
The timid roe forgot her fawn 

And fled from such a luid dawn. 

One moment o’er the lake it stood, 
Pouring its beams o’e: wave and wood ; 
Then as the lightning’s jagged form 
Evanishes amid the storm, 

Night sunk around upon the scene, 

And the wan moon looked forth again. 


VI. 


Nor aught afraid 

Yon timid maid ; 
Her eye hath caught a wilder gleam ; 

The spectre light 

That gilds the night 
Should quail before its ardent beam. 
Her spirit’s love-notes deep and clear— 
Have they not reached her wakeful ear? 
Vain thought ! Can spring forget her flowers, 
Or plants not crave their summer showers? 
Bid spectres leave their native glooms ; 
Life, beauty, health, usurp the tombs. 
Let withering frost the rose-hud swell, 
And night and day together dwell ; 
But bid not woman smile or sleep 
When love hath bid her watch or weep. 
She hears, and to her thought they seem 
The music of a blissful dream. 


VII. 


« At the mystical streams 
Of Nilus afar, 
I rose on the beams 
Of a meteor star. 
Thro’ night’s habitations 
Careering I blazed ; 
I paled the dark nations, 
They trembled amazed. 
The sailor looked forth 
On the fire of my train; 
From the south to the north, 
It enkindled ***« main. 
The viewless ¢ arth, 
The spirits of night, 
From sorrow or mirth, 
All ceased at my flight. 
Fair mortal, the stars 
Have veiled their pure sheen ; 
Their silvery cars 
Are rolling unseen. 
The high moon is keeping 
Night-watch in her tower ; 
Bright dews are beweeping 
Each delicate flower. 
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Come forth to thy lover, 
Fear naught the lone hour; 
Each goblin night rover 
Hath fled from my power.” 


Vill. 


Oh! pale for fear 
Were men to hear 
That voice in many a distant dwelling ; 
The Jife-blood froze, 
As wild it rose, 
Afar up thro’ the still night swelling. 
At first they deemed that it might be 
The plover from the sedyy lea; 
Or lone curlew’s despairing cry, 
Left bleeding on the shore to die. 
And some—the thought was banished soon— 
Might hold it note of water-loon. 
But soon they knew—prolonged and shuill, 
Arousing terror’s deepest thrill— 
*T was naught of nature’s common birth, 
Nor uttered by a child of earth: 
And cowering in his lonely bed, 
Each listener veiled his trembling head. 


IX, 


Why lingers there 

That maiden fair, 
With heaving breast and tearful eye ? 

On yon bay shore 

She oft before 
Hath eager met love’s signal ery. 
Tis strange it wil! not from her brain, 
The thought she may not meet again 
Her, tree of passion’s stormy power, 
Who knows not sleepless midnight hour. 
One kiss—another—can she leave 
Her thus to wake alone and grieve ? 
Their budding loves in childhood growing, 
Affection’s streams together flowing, 
Their spirits breathing still in one— 
Oh! can she leave her now alone? 
The mingled prayer at evening hour 
Low uttered in their peaceful bower, 
Her sweet good-night, her last caress, 
So full of love and gentleness— 
And who shall cheer her loneliness? 
Upon the sleeper’s cheek there fell 
One tear-drop, passion’s mute farewell, 
And woke th’ unconscious murmured sighs— 
Noiseless away the maiden hies, 


X. 


O’er moss and stone 
She flies alone, 
*Mid silence of the deep midnight; 
Thro’ glancing shade 
Is seen the maid, 
A spirit of the pale moonlight. 
The hill, the woodland stream is past, 
And she hath won the grove at last, 





And stills her heart’s quick throb to hear. 
The falling rill low murmurs near. 

Hath some false meteor gleamed above ? 
Hath some wood-note beguiled her love ? 
Or spirit of some unknown race 

For ill to her sought that lone place ? 
Away the thought! his thrilling voice 
Again hath bid her heart rejoice ; 

That eye’s full orb so deep and bright, 
Hath beamed on her its starry light. 

And what to thee, lost maid, are worth 
All hopes, all soulless joys of earth? 


XI. 


The conscious trees 
Without a breeze 
Waved sighing o’er the maiden’s head ; 
The waters wailed, 
The sad moon paled, 
The stars looked forth all wan with dread. 
Age after age of fleeting time, 
Replete with loves and woes and crime, 
Torn from the future’s pregnant vast, 
Had slumbered with the dreamless past. 
And sad those dewy orbs had seen, 
Their sister-planet’s faded sheen. 
But never since from native heaven 
Those wayward ones to ruin given, 
By mortal maid's enchantment held, 
Wrought strange new sin in days of eld, 
Had moon or stars or ancient sun 
Such loves of beauty looked upon. 
All vainly may the artist try 
To catch the light of woman’s eye, 
Ev’n when untouched of love serene 
She moves in grace a conscious gueen. 
Yet mark, when first those crbs express 
The light of passion’s tenderness, 
The hand forgets its wonted skill, 
The trembling heart but knows to feel. 
And scarce that spirit dares to prove 
How strong the spell of woman’s love. 
And he—no human guise he wears, 
It is no human form he bears, 
Such as in manly grace arrayed 
May court the dreams of blushing maid ; 
But all ineffable, so bright, 
He looks a child of sinless light. 


XII. 


But sad his brow 
And gloomy now, 
Deep fraught with restlessness of wo; 
Where mildness grew 
A wildness new 
Is in that eye’s dilated glow. 
Unknown, the maiden’s heart to bless, 
He came in seeming gentleness ; 
But dreams she not that by her side 
A fierce fiend woos her for his bride? 
And is there nought of fearfulness 
In that wild spirit-thing’s caress ? 
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Ah! well she knows her all his own ; 
Her i;irit to his love hath grown ; 

And were he of the outcast crew 

To their Creator erst untrue, 

So deep the spell—whate’er await 

Her love, she may not shun her fate. 
Yet hath she often paused to dare 

The meeting with her unknown there, 
And sometimes vowed no more to try 
The gaze of his deep fearful eye ; 

But now it turns so mild on her, 

So gentle—nay, she cannot fear. 

Tho’ swelling fast, she knows not why, 
Swift tears are glancing from her eye, 
While pours that spirit-voice scarce heard 
Faint musical each breathing woid, 

As thro’ the nerves and quickened sense 
Flows summer eve’s sweet influence, 
She feels his kindling thoughts that roll 
Ecstatic thro’ her passive soul. 


XIII. 


« Mortal of birth, 

Fair child of earth, 
I would not stay thy passion’s tears, 

If boded ill 

Thy bosom chill 
With future sorrow's herald fears. 
Weep, thou that cans’t; you mortals say 
Tears take wo’s keenest stings away. 
It may be so, for [ have seen 
‘The young bough crushed when full and green 
Weep some few drops, then as it grew 
At first swell out with life anew ; 
But dry leaves torn to swift decay 
Are borne by wanton winds away. 
Not vainly, maiden, o’er thy heart 
This sadness comes—to-night, we part. 
Nay—hear—my tale, untold before, 
Tho’ long in act shall soon be o’er, 
For night wanes on, and I must be 
Ere dawn beyond the Indian sea. 


XIV. 


«“ Maiden, afar, 

Above yon star 
That paly gleams upon the night, 

Long ere this earth 

Found happy birth, 
We held ethereal worlds of light : 
All withered now, and dark and drear, 
Yet still, my native orb, still dear, 
Tho’ faded from thy joyous light, 
Dry with sin’s curse and hopeless blight, 
To see thee ev’n in thy Jost state 
Would soothe my own unhappy fate. 
The comet wild careering on 
By many an orb and central sun, 
Should see innumerous in the skies, 
System on system beaming rise, 
For ages as ye count them here, 
Ere he could reach our darkened sphere, 
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Once fresh with life and happiness— 
Nor dreamed we they could e’er be less 


XV. 


“In sinless joy 

Of blest employ 
Secure we long in peace abode ; 

Our chief delight 

To do aright 
His high commands and worship God. 
Free of the universe to trace 
The wonders of extended space ; 
Wide thro’ creation’s empire vast, 
From world to distant world we passed ; 
Grew intimate with things on high ; 
The spirit-realms of mystery ; 
Scanned their deep policies of state, 
And read each ancient system’s date : 
Skirted the bounds of night afar, 
Where glimmers many a lonely star. 
Pale centinels they stand on guard, 
And keep o’er Chaos ceaseless ward. 
An age were scarce enough to tell 
What things in yonder regions dwell 
Of wondrous beauty pure and true, 

Jnswerving from allegiance due, 

Serene of joy they still adore 
In forms as fair as erst we bore. 


XVI. 


“ From star to star 

In sounding car 
Glad rumor tireless long had sped, 

That worlds of life 

And beauty rife 
Should rise in space untenanted, 
And from their distant spheres of light, 
Where brooded first creative might, 
Long time had poured thro’ realms of air, 
The countless spirit-nations there. 
With other tribes to see, adore, 
Thither our curious legions bore ; 
Wo to the hour! and sin’s black weed 
Veil up that day’s unhappy deed. 
When all untouched of crime and woes, 
From Chaos first your planets rose ; 
When upward from th’ abysm whirled 
Your sun with each attendant world 
Rolled out and took his central stand 
In middle space by new command ; 
When first in joy each young orb sped, 
In light prolific on it shed, 
And youthful order’s reign began, 
Strange wonder thro’ the heavens ran. 
And full and far when first rung out 
From that assembled host the shout, 
With those who share our perfil woes 
My seeming joyous voice arose. 
Free burst the hyn:n of praise we sang, 
Free thro’ the listening heavens it rang ; 
Reverberate from star to star 
It shook their mighty arches far, 
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Till he, the High One, veiled in fear, 
Bent from his awful throne to hear. 


XVII. 


“ Earth’s human lord 

In peace adored 
Of nature in descending grades, 

Immortal then 

The sire of men 
I saw in lovely Eden’s shades. 
Unconscious of his future crime, 
Tho’ child of clay he stood sublime, 
With one pure creature fair as thou— 
In thee I see her, maiden, now— 
Complete in bliss and formed to prove 
The highest ecstasies of love ; 
Of intellect serene and high, 
With form of grace and symmetry, 
Wrought strangely into harmony. 
Ye hold the clay-formed body naught 
But clog of happiness and thought ; 
And such it is with ill now blent, 
Perverted from its first intent 
To raise vile passions in the soul; 
Yet blindly scorn her right control : 
Not always thus; sad change hath been 
Upon it wrought, the change of sin. 
Rich source of good, refined of sense, 
The soul confessed its excellence, 
And found in its renewed employ 
Unfailing fruitfulness of joy. 


XVITI. 


“In marvel strange 

Your sophists range 
If man be linked in fate’s decree ; 

Or free of will 

He chose the ill, 
Or whether both at once may be— 
Dark riddles! they shall plain be read 
Ere full the age of earth be sped. 
Of import high, and darker still, 
The sad mysterious birth of ill. 
Whence it could come, or how arise 
To blight us in our native skies; 
And whence its awfal power could be 
To tear from ancient fealty 
The innumerous high archangel host 
Now in the pit of darkness lost; 
And why it last should enter here 
To desolate this happy sphere— 
Why suffered in His works to dwell, 
I know not, mortal—none can tell. 
Thus much; as from their native heaven 
In maddening rout and ruin driven, 
That host fled downwards in despair, 
They p ur seats of upper air, 
And, leagu®d with them, our rebel powers 
Were driven from their peaceful bowers. 


XIX, 
“ With soul of fire 


And angel lyre, 
VOL. Vv. NO 





That pealed thro’ nature’s general hall, 
While on his tongue 
The still spheres hung, 
Your sightless bard hath sung their fall : 
*T were long for me and vain to tell 
Why with the fiends we dared rebel ; 
Upon us all destruction vast, 
Ruin and desolation past. 
A cloud sunk down upon my brain, 
Nor yet hath left it clear again. 
Thus much—the blackest guilt they bore 
Who raised in heaven fierce angel-war ; 
And outcast from their seats of bliss, 
Were deepest plunged in death’s abyss. 
But we a numerous spirit-world, 
From our high thrones of empire hurled, 
Banned from our bright and happy sphere, 
To dwell in wretched exile here, 
Grieve fruitless while your earth we roam 
For memory of our starry home. 


XX. 


«“ Wo to the spirit 

Of highest merit, 
To prince and power of essence free, 

Wo unknown 

To angel and throne 
That slight the Just One’s majesty. 
We claim no promises of good, 
Sealed to us by another’s blood ; 
We wait no change till your earth tried, 
From deep pollation purified, 
Symphonious with her sister-choir 
Again shall tune her broken lyre ; 
And her glad voice, discordant long, 
In highest strains renew the song ; 
Till fixed im life and purity, 
She stand regenerate and free. 
Ye have not seen yon starry spheres 
That long have wept condoling tears, 
But as they now, bedimmed with wo, 
In heaven’s wide arches faintly glow, 
Then shall ye see their radiant light 
Ineffable illume the night, 
As dewy eve still soft and tender, 
Yet strong as uncreated 
Till men, if judgment then could stray 
Should deem old night were done away; 
And then new banishment must come 
To us, even from our exile-home, 
But if to place of darker wo, 
I know not, mortal—none can know. 


XXI. 


“ Yet rancorous iil 
Tho’ ravining still 
Dark child of mysterious birth, 
Death to thy power, 
In happiest hour, 
Shall life give anew to this earth ; 
And mortals shall see, 
In pure ecstasy, 
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Revive from its ancient decay, 
Now darksome and drear, 
This sin-blighted sphere, 

Already they wait for the day. 
Sorrow shall cease, 

Purity, peace, 

Joy, happiness, flourishing rise ; 
Religion and truth 
Immortal of youth, 

Dwell native as in their own skies. 
Children of earth 
In soul as in birth 

All kindred together shull raise, 
Echoing free, 

In deep harmony, 

One anthem to His highest praise. 
With heart and with voice 
Sing, mortals, rejoice, 

Awake your regenerate powers ; 
But the Ouphe must sigh on 
For his innocence gone, 

Nor return to his heavenly bowers. 


XXII. 


« Yes, time shall see 

Earth’s dwellers free 
From tyranny of sin, their foe ; 

But latest age 

Can ne’er assuage 
The guilty Ouphe’s increasing wo. 
No ransom for his freedom paid, 
For him no blest atonement made. 
His own the power fall or stand, 
Swayed by no tyrannous command, 
The penal threat’nings known full well, 
Tempted in evil hour he fell ; 
And he must hold his fallen state, 
And bear his own unchanging fate. 
Why, mortal, to your erring race 
Is offered free that wond’rous grace 
Of rescue from the blighting stroke 
That erst your primal raptures broke ; 
Why to your race alone is given 
New hope of holiness and heaven, 
And we passed by in hopeless night, 
Without one ray its gloom to light, 
When we, as you, in freedom fell, 
I know not, mortal—none can tell. 
We disobeyed his high commands ; 
We suffer what the law demands. 
To us comes nought of injury ; 
To you is mercy granted free. 
And strange ! oh, mystery deep and high! 
Ye reckless pass the offer by. 
Oh! think, if to our race could come 
The faintest hope of our lost home, 
How it our wretchedness would cheer 
While age on age we languish here ! 
But ne’er may pass the cloud that lowers 
Dark, lurid, over us and ours. 


XXIII. 


« When first yon spheres 
To count the years 





Of time their mystic flight began, 
From hosts around 
The pealing sound 
Of joy and wonder thrilling ran : 
But when in veil of flesh HE tried 
Temptation’s power yet sinless died, 
Bearing the guilt and anguish due 
From the affronted law to you, 
To ope with blood and righteousnes 
From man to God a new access ; 
From heaven’s high battlements amazed, 
Fain-breathing stillness mutely gazed. 
Jehovah’s greatness all had known ; 
His works th’ Omnipotent had shown ; 
His holy justice well they knew ; 
Had seen him to his threatenings true, 
When in the dark abyss of hell, 
The astonished fiends were doomed to dwell ; 
But mercy to the sinful given 
Had ne’er before been named in heaven. 
Unknown to wisest cherubim, 
None dreamed that that could dwell with him, 
For which they deepest anthems raise, 
Now chiefest theme of highest praise. 


XXIV. 


“ Yon beacon paler 

Greets the sailor 
Watching still its glimmering ray ; 

From th’ orient portals, 

Joy to mortals, 
Comes the harbinger of day. 
The fresh air from the western grove 
Is breathing on thy cheek, my love ; 
And I must leave thee—nay, at best, 
My being nought can know of rest. 
And thou—so rich a heart is thine, 
I would not link its fate with mine. 
Tis true, I wander here alone, 
Nor kindred in my race have known : 
Nor sought, as men do in distress, 
Companionship of wretchedness ; 
Nor fiend-like plotted to destroy 
The vestiges of human joy. 
No—if the blight, the curse of ill, 
Have been for ages, shall be still, 
Upon my being cold and drear, 
In barrenness of hope and fear. 
Fallen I am not yet so far 
As joy another’s peace to mar. 
Till memory of that bliss divine, 
Once felt, that can no more be mine, 
Fade out and new transgressions press 
Me down to sin’s worst loathsomeness, 
I cannot lure, or smile to see 
Aught lured to guilt and misery. 


xxv, 1? 


“ May sorrow never, 
Rich joys ever, 
Gentlest mortal, with thee dwell ; 
Thy memory blot 
The changeless lot 
Of that lost Ouphe who loved thee well : 
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Who dreamed not till thy beauty on 
His loneliness of sorrow shone 

That aught so fair as thou to see 

In his dark banishment could be. 

I heard thy spirit ask for one 

To love and to be loved alone ; 

To share affection’s deepest thrill, 
And thy large depths of soul to fill. 
We met; thy sweetest words to hear, 
To feel thy love, to know thee near— 
To see thy heart's pure gorgeousness, 
But most thy gentleness to bless, 
Have been some respite of my wo ; 
That little dream fled by, I go 

Alone that thou may’st cease to be 
Companion of my misery, 

Nor prove how blight the curse within, 
My life, the withering curse of sin.” 


XXVI. 


«“ Thine only ever, 

Nought shall sever 
My soul from thee, whate’er thou art ; 

Thine, only thine, 

Thy woes be mine, 
Light hast thou deemed of woman’s heart ; 
I know not of thy quilty state, 
I reck not of thy hopeless fate, 
Nor shrink I with my woman’s dread 
From storms of wrath upon thy head. 
Three summer moons not yet have flown 
Since nought of passion I had known; 
And tho’ at times a passing sadness 
Came o’er my bosom’s wonted gladness, 
Joy sped the winged hours along, 
That warbled with my blissful song. 
As others then a timid maid, 
I feared to tread the twilight glade. 
Deep change hath passed upon me now, 
And I can meet as firm as thou 
Thy strongest wo, thy worst of fate, 
Nor bare my soul all desolate. 
For I will hope ; none, none could see 
When fell our human parent free, 
And closed the doom of sin’s despair, 
How beam of hope could enter there. 
Yet rescue came ; and ceaseless free 
My prayers shall be to HIM for thee, 
Till Mercy find new means of grace 
For thee and thy repentant race ; 
And to his native joys restore 
The Ouphe, to sin and fall no more.” 


XXVII. 


In sable shroud 
Of stormy cloud 
Deep veiled the moon her waning light ; 
While fierce and fast 
Rode on the blast, 
The storm-king thro’ his realms of night. 


The thunder roared as a fiend in pain, 
The startled waves rose from the main. 
Deep bayed the wolf-hound long and drear, 
The red fox couched him down in fear ; 
Out screamed the heron from the marsh, 
The bie horn-owl laughed loud and harsh. 
The storm is fled, 
The winds are dead, 
Bright comes the red dawn o’er the deep ; 
With terror pale 
And voice of wail 
The lost maid’s kindred wake to weep. 


I. 


Hushed is the lay ; its failing echo dies ; 

Fades on my sight the vision’s fleeting ray ; 
Dissolved the spell that charmed my raptured eyes 
With thy dear presence, while my little lay 

I poured to thee, Eueda, far away. 

And was it then the phantom of a dream, 
Bright as a spirit of celestial day, 

That traced with me the dell and moonlight stream 
With listening smile and eyes of strong but kind- 
ly beam ? 


II. 


Yes it was all a dream; as most I feared 

When most it seemed divine. As comes the dawn 
To shipwrecked mariner, its light appeared— 
When horrors of the lingering night are gone— 
Radiant of hope, till sterner reason shone 

O’er the drear, trackless waste of wintry years. 
Oh! could it but remain—could I dream on 

For ever, light were earthly hopes and fears, 
Scarce worth an infant's smiles or transitory tears. 


III. 


Weary and sad amid my native bowers, 

With no kind heart to beat reply to mine, 

I did but seek to drive the lagging hours 

With minstrel-rhyme, when to my thought divine, 
Tho’ scarce its heavenly grace might equal thine, 
The fair phantasma came : less lonely grew 

My spirit while its beauty seemed to shine ; 

In perspective my errant fancy drew 
Transporting joys of hope—all faded from my 


view. 
IV. 


These skies are fair, they say: tie moon is bright. 
The brook’s low-murmuring minstrelsy is stealing 
Thro’ nature’s senses blandly, and the night 
And stars their deep symphonious voices pealing, 
Strong gushing fountains of the heart unsealing. 
To other eyes they seem all loveliness, 

To other hearts deep-fraught of rapturous feeling. 
The spell dissolved that gave them power to bless, 





To me they bring but sense of deeper loneliness. 
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THE HEAVENS. 


Wealth and splendor, pomp and pride, 
I've beheld you laid aside ; , 
Love and hese forgot 
Fame, embition, a, power, 
You I've seen enjoy your hour, 
i withering, as a flower, 
While I al not! 


When Ee tan, Om oge to age, 
Questioned by the lettered sage, 
it 


And took the world’ of mugetasics ‘through, 
In vast etermity ! 
The Star—by Miss Gould. 


Morasiuity and decay are written upon all earthly objects. The physical world around us is 
doomed to inevitable change. The productions of nature—the deeply rooted and widely spreading 
forest tree, and the tender rose-leaf that yields to the soft breath of the zephyr, alike must wither and 
commingle with their mother earth. The creations of art—the statue to which the sculptor has im- 
parted all but life, the towering monuments with which architecture would hand down to posterity 
fondly cherished names, must follow in the wake of all that earth ewns. The car of time, as it has 
come rumbling down the pathway of the past, has swept over the enchanting garden of Eden, and 
crushed the beautiful flowers that regaled, with their loveliness and perfume, the first inhabitants of 
that blissful spot. Its wheels have rubbed against the pyramids themselves, and the mason-work of 
those proud structures must fall into the embrace of the vulgar soil around it. Old father Time, 
with his ivy wand, has pointed to the mighty fabrics upon which Erzanat has been written, as 
though to mock his power, and Desolation, following in his train, has subscribed—mine/ 

Not only does the world around us hasten to its consummation, but we find that our own bodies, 
too,—these pampered, cherished frames of ours,—must lie in the dust, and satiate the appetite of the 
filthy worm. We see c r fellow men around us daily dying ; at every vibration of the clock’s pen- 
dulum, one life is extinguished, one soul departs. We have become so familiar with death in all its 
forms, that we follow a fellow being to his last, long home, with almost as little sensativn as we dis- 
pose of a blasted tree, or lay a child to sleep in its cradle. Indeed, it is considered an affected senti- 
mentality that sighs over the decay of human grandeur and the shortness of human life. 

But although there is no certain stay to the things of this world, yet there are objects in creation 
to which time imparts no perceptible decay.; When the human eye becomes tired with looking upon 
the mutable things of this world, it ean direct its gaze to those orbs of enduring brilliance which 
ylitter in the diadem of night. It can wing its way through the great inane to those mighty orbs 
that float in grandeur through the immeasurable sea of space, and follow in the concatenation of 

and suns, and systems, that lead to the throne of their unoriginated Creator. It is a glori- 
ous thought that He whose word spake the universe into existence, is the author of our being—that 
He whose power sustains the mighty vault, whose wisdom points out the pathway of the myriads 
of seen and unseen worlds that throng the heavens, and regulates the unbroken music of those eter- 
nal spheres, is the God from whose munificent hands we receive all the blessings which we enjoy ! 

And they never change! The same unstained sisterhood that gathered around the cradle of our 
new-born earth, and in their heavenly minstrelsy chaunted her natal song, still hold their untired 
vigils around her. When “our first sire in Eden woke to life,” and his eyes were unsealed to be- 
hold the lovely face of nature wreathed with the smiles of her infant existence, and the sight of the 
glorious flames that burn upon the dome of Nature’s palace, burst on his enraptured vision, he was 
greeted by the same rays that will fall upon his posterity to the latest generation. When the im- 
mense cloud that curtained the heavens for forty days and forty nights. from whose unfailing sources 
issued the mighty rains that purged a polluted world, and from whose dark bosom leaped the thun- 
derbolts of an indignant God, was rolled away,—when Noah from his prison-house looked out upon 
the face of heaven, and the bright stars looked still brighter from their temporary concealment, he 
saw the same luminaries which nightly salute our eyes in undiminished glory. 

Not only are they worthy of consideration in themselves, but associations of the most interesting 
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kind cast their charms around them. How many a tearful, sorrowful eye has bent its gaze upward 
to the starry expanse, and seemed to draw from its hallowed gentleness a consolation for the broken 
spirit! Grief—deep, intense, corroding grief—cannot be allayed by the multiplication of words. 
But when the cloud of sorrow lowers darkly on the heart, let it survey the boundless creation of om- 
nipotent energy, and know that the sustainer of the universe delights to do his creatures good. Have 
you met with a being, in your intercourse with your fellow creatures, whom you supposed to be the 
personification of perfection—whose heart you thought was the very shrine of purity? And have 
you found that the supposed perfection was the deceitful garb of hypocrisy—that the supposed pu- 
rity was hidden guile—and that your confidence was betrayed? Then pour forth your complaints 
to the silent stars—they are not fickle ; they smile not one moment, and frown the next! You have 
loved, perhaps,—certainly you have, for to love is to live,—not with that youthfal, impetuous pas- 
sion, which, in the words of the poet, “blinds the eye and rules the heart,” but with that steady 
stream of affectionate friendship which is “ sweeter than life, and stronger than death.” And per- 
haps you have seen the object of your fondest solicitude pine away under the influence of disease— 
the eyes that beamed sentiments which the tongue never can express, have become dim in death, and 
in return for the last, warm kiss of love, the chilliness of the inanimate lips has sent the keen pang 
of cold despair to your heart. How soothing then to look upon the stars, and think that the idol of 
your affections may be traversing the plains of a particular orb whose exceeding brilliancy attracts 
your attention. 

For myself—I cannot subscribe to the doctrine which teaches that the whole universe will be an- 
nihilated by the catastrophe which displaces this almost insignificant globula from its orbit. I can- 
not persuade myself that when this atom shall be dashed from the majestic temple of creation, that 
the mighty pillars which support the stupendous fabric will crumble, and leave it a dismantled ruin 
in the desolate desert of space ; nor do I believe that the thunder which shall rend and disjoin the 
foundations of the earth, will shake another gem from the crown of omnipotent glory. I would not 
wish to believe that destruction will ever overtake the cheerful companions of many a tedious hour 
of sickness, whose beams have struggled through the casement, and beguiled my weary midnight 
moments, when sleep had taken possession of my affectionate attendant, and Disease kept her un- 
tiring vigils by my bed-side ; while flushed Fever glared fearfully upon me with her bloodshot eyes, 
and Death hovered with his scythe about the most lovely and blooming hopes of my heart. Oh, 
no !—if ever I be so happy as to out-ride the billows of Life’s tempestuous ocean—to come unsear- 
ed out of the fire of scorn and contumely, and hatred and calumny—lI hope to spend my eternity in 
visiting the troops of stars that stand like sentinels around the august palace of Jehovah. And when 
I shall have heard all that may be known of His power, and wisdom, and goodness, and glory— 
when my unfettered mind shall swell with the immensity of its own conceptions—to be let into the 
immediate presence of the Godhead’s dazzling splendor, and plunge into the unfathomed ocean of 


infinite mind. C. M. F. D. 
a 
HYPOCHONDRIAC RHYMINGS. 
BY JAMES F. OTIS, XN. Y. 

Tae breezes fan my how, Light, as the breast that felt them— 
And softly round me play; False, as the love she gave— 

They’re pathless and unchained— Changing, as heart of woman— 
Would I were free as they ! And fleeting as the wave ! 


The waters at my feet 





Far on yon mountain-top 


Go murmuring along— There is a wreath of snow ; 
Oh, would my life could glide And on its breast the sun 

In such untroubled song ! Pours forth his crimson glow ; 
And o’er my aching head But all in vain his rays 

The fleecy cloudlets float ; With torrid lustre dart— 
And, as they flit along, Soe fall the pleasures of this world 

My vanished joys denote ; Upon my frozen heart! 
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THE FATR MAID OF FALATISE. 


A SKETCH FROM HISTORY. 





Day was flinging from his wearied pinions the last and loveliest rays of light ere he left the 
woods and vales of Normandy for a time to darkness, as a gallant party of mounted hunters swept 
through the streets of Falaise towards the castle of the duke. The trampling of their steeds, the 
ringing of stirrup and bit, the loud echo of the laugh and the jest startled into attention the silent 
street. The child stopped in its gambollings—the old man, the matron, and the maiden forsook their 
avocations to gaze at the stirring sight. ‘The array swept on, and was lost behind the wooded un- 
dulations that separated the castle from the town. 

When the sound of the last hoof-stroke had died away, and the last glimpse had been caught of 
the dancing caps and waving scarfs, the little urchin got astride of his stick, and pranced and cur- 
vetted in joyful anticipation of the day when he should draw the rein and wield the sword in the 
train of some lordly master ;—the old man returned to the instrument of husbandry he had been 
rudely fashioning, the matron to her househould occupation; the one to tell, and the other to listen 
to exploits of years when hairs, now silvered with age. curled dark as the raven’s crest, and nerves, 
now tremulous and unfaithful, were strong and true as steel :—the maiden came back with a deepen- 
ed color on her cheek, and a brighter glance in her laughing eye, for she had caught a look, per- 
chance a smile, from one of those bold servitors that may feed her fancy until the next stolen meet- 
ing beneath the waving grove, or by the vineyard’s side. 

But there was one who still lingered at her cottage door, leaning over the arbor-like trellis work, 
her form half-hidden by the clustering vine. Her eye followed not the path the cavalcade hed taken, 
but was shaded by the long drooping lash, while the curl of her beautiful lip, the petulant stamp of 
her little foot, and the rending to the very fibres of the vine-leaf in her hands, told of some disap- 
pointment that was but illy borne. Thus entranced in the magic of her own all-absorbing thoughts, 
she heeded not that the sun’s last glance had smiled and faded on the castle’s highest tower, and that 
the broad full moon was flooding earth and sky with her softened radiance, while the “ golden torch 
of sea-born Venus,” as Bion styled that loveliest and purest of heaven’s orbs, was gleaming like a 
diamond on the brow of night. Many a leaf and twining tendril had been placked from its parent 
stem to fall '» shreds at her feet, while its place was supplied by another and stil] another to suffer 
the same unheeded fate, when the sound of a step upon the very threshhold caused her to start from 
her trance and bound gaily forward from her leafy screen; but how gladly would she have sought its 
covert again to hide the burning blushes that glowed upon her throbbing brow, had not her trembling 
limbs forbidden the contemplated flight, while her faithless tongue scarce allowed her to falter 
forth— 

“ T had hoped it was my father, returning from his labor in the valley.” 

The intruder hesitated not to spring lightly to the maiden’s side, and clasping one hand within 
his own to place his other arm around her slender waist, as half-fearful of her vanishing, or half play- 
fully to support her. 

“Had hoped, Louise,” he exclaimed reproachfally—* am I then unwelcome as unexpected ? 
Methinks, after the toil I have undergone to bask me once more in the light of those eyes, so cold a 
reception is undeserved. Nay, coy one,” he added, as Louise quietly disengaged her form from his 
encircling arm, “ you do not entirely escape me,” and he tightened with a gentle pressure his grasp 
upon her hand. 

But Louise had recovered from the momentary embarrassment occasioned by surprise mingled 
with some wilder emetions, and there was a playfulness in her tones as evading a reply to the re- 
proach implied in his question, she said— 

“T looked for you among the duke’s hunters as they galloped by here about sunset, but your 
steed led them not as was wont—your eye glanced not as usual from the front of the gallant array, 
and my busy fancy whispered me that Robert had forgotten his cottage bird and was bowing at the 
foot-stool of some high-born lady at the French or English court.” 
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blissful day dreams that cheered her loneliness, while, mingled with every thought, came the vision 
of that mild old man, whose voice never met her ear save in tones of kindness, whose eye dimmed 
with labor and fatigue grew bright and smiled at her affectionate caresses—that voice alas! now 
hushed, and that eye closed in death. She bowed her head to shut out the scene from her view, and 
that tear-drop driven from its resting place by a dozen others, fell upon the face of a lovely infant, 
that was slumbering softly at her feet. The little sleeper opened its eyes and laughed ; in a moment 
the mother reigned supreme in her soul, drowning, in the full swell of its emotions, every other feel- 
ing and passion. It was a busy night throughout the castle. ‘The vassals hastened to and fro in 
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% the court and the antechambers, some with viands for the banquet, others with goblets of the grape’s 

j ruddy juice, while here and there was a group preparing spear and sword, burnishing the armor, and 
5 conversing upon the strange occurrence of their lord’s departure. In the grand hall was the glare of 

5 lights, the noise of revelry, the clank of the wine flagon, the chorussed song, and the applauded 

4 jest ;—there Robert, the magnificent, or, as he was sometimes called, the devil, feasted high with his 

| retainers, for the morrow’s sun he had vowed should see him on his pilgrimage towards the Holy 

3 Land. As these mingled sounds rose faintly to Louise’s ear she clasped her child to her bosom, _ 
F whom, struggling to escape the tears that fell fast and burning on his cheek, she soothed with a low ae 
3 and plaintive song, which floated round that turret chamber, soft yet melancholy as the silvery dip 4 
ey of the oar, when it breaks with a regular cadence the moonlit wave. Py 
o4 Mas 
«“ Hush, my babe, hush—dost thou hear not the neigh a 
Of steed that impatient awaiteth the day ? xe 
s See’st not yon barque that rides idly the foam 5k 
Ps Chiding the pilgrim who loiters at home ? i 
> That steed and that barque are bound for the land 4 
* Where the scimitar gleams in each pagan hand, | 
a Where pale crescents shine fiom dark folds that wave ah 
& O’er infidel Emir and treacherous slave. oF 
<3 : 


Who shall at daybreak that chafing steed ride ! 

What pilgrim doth yon idle vessel abide ? 

His foot in the stirrup, his grasp on the rein, 

And wind-shod they sweep over valley and plain ; 

His step on the deck, his voice in command, 

And the sails of that barque like pinions expand, 

The slender masts bend, thro’ billows they plough— 
Heaven shield that brave pilgrim—he’s lost to us now. 


My heart feels—and oh! how that feeling doth burn! 

z The barque of that pilgrim will never return, 

His brow will be blanched by the desert wind’s breath, 

Or plague spots declare the dread angel of death, 

And my soul will droop helpless, crush’d, withered, and broke, 
Like tender vine torn from the stem of the oak, 

Which its heart-strings embraced—but thou, my babe, thou 
Above all shall be honored—for thus did he vow.” 


«“ And he comes at this moment to fulfil that vow”—she started at the well known voice, brushed 
away the remaining tears, and smiled, though faintly and sadly. The duke had entered unperceived, 
and now stood by her side, his face flushed, his eye wildly bright, and his whole demeanor betraying 
far more of the reckless reveller than of the humble pilgrim. 

“ Again in tears, Louise ;—why will you entertain these sorrowful forbcdings? Believe me, it is 
the solitude of the life you lead that lends this sadness to your thoughts. Trust that a few short 
months will see me again in thine arms, dearest—I do not doubt it will be so. I must leave you 
now, or my guests will grow impatient at my delay. I have a surprise in store for them they wot 
not of. But you, young sir,” he continued, holding out his arms to the infant, who crowed and 
leapt gladly into them, “ you must away, away with me! I will secure to thee some acquaintances 
before I go to pay my devoirs to the infidel who lords it at the holy tomb.” 

“ Robert! what mean you ?”—she was too late. They had disappeared ; but guided by the echo 
of his heavy tread, she stole softly after them in the direction of the banquet-hall. The loud shout 
which hailed their entrance bursting along the corridors, quickened her steps. She gained the door 
and listened ; again a shout, louder than before, proclaimed that tender infant the acknowledged suc- 
cessor to the dukedom. Holding as mete trifles the sacred ties of marriage, and careless as their 
northern fore-fathers of the distinction between wedlock and concubinage, with acclamations they 
swore the oath of fealty to the offspring of unwedded love. Louise listened, every limb trembling 
with joy, then sought her chamber, to indulge in a flood of tears, of mingled sorrow and gladness. 
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“Cruel! thou knowest well each lowest note of his cottage bird is dearer to Robert than the 
warmest simile or spoken praise of the noblest lady whose satined foot e’er trod a palace-hall or whose 
flowing curls were bound by the diamond-sprinkled fillet.” 

He paused for a moment to gaze fondly in her face, and when he again resumed, his voice was 
softened into tenderness, and had lost a portion of that reckless intonation which peculiarly cha- 
racterized it. 

“ Dost remember, fairest, the night when every window and portal of yonder tower streamed 
through the foliage that half-curtains it a joyous light far over the bosom of darkness, and every 
breeze that swept over the town was burdened with the sound of revelry—that night when every re- 
tainer, from the bearer of lance and shield to the meanest serf, quaffed loud and deep to the noble 
sister of Canute, the duke’s English bride. It was upon this spot that one whose presence was 
raissed in the banquet hall, who fled fiom the tumult of mirth which for once he could not enjoy, 
found you, Louise, pensive and alone, It was here, with that same sky bending above, scarce 
fairer or more pure than thine own thoughts, and yon same bright orb to witness and to smile ap- 
proval, as it seemeth even now to do, he pledged to you the homage of a heart which had long been 
a temple filled but with the presence of thine image, and listened with rapture to the avowal that 
Robert, the duke’s chief huntsman, was far from indifferent in the eyes of the fairest maiden in Fa- 
laise,”” 

Again he paused, and Louise murmured as ha!f-unconscious of what she was saying— 

“ The peasants in the vineyard and the cottage are loud in their praises of the beauty of the noble 
English lady.” 

Her companion drew himself quickly back, as if to hide the expression which he felt was quiver- 
ing in the muscles of his lip, and flashing from his eye; a moonbeam stealing through the leaves, 
fell that instant upon his bold and handsome countenance as it was half-upturned, showing each 
well-formed feature at the same time that it revealed the traces of a scarce governable passion, and of 
a wildness of mood which had gained for their possessor the sobriquet of Le Diable. The night- 
breeze rustled the leaves, and that beam was again intercepted, but scarce less quickly had his 
features assumed their composure and his voice its winning tenderness. 

“ Hush, Louise, you must not speak her praises to the duke. Start not—you have of late truly 
surmised that the almost unknown hunter who has won thy youthful love—and that he has won it 
each leaf around us and each star above is a silent witness—bears a title he would not exchange for 
any other less than king. That title he may not share with you—a cursed policy has already given 
it to another—but he here offers you all that he still can call his own, his heart and his protection :— 
be but his, and here, where first he whispered his vows, he swears by every thing that is pure and 
holy—by thyself and by the love he bears thee—by his honor and by the sword of his father—that 
thou and thine shall be honored and esteemed above all others within his wide domain. I read in 
thine eye, gentle one, what thou art about to say :—thy father, I would not sadden thee, but thy 
father is advanced in years. A short time, a very short time, and the valley sod may rest lightly on 
his breast ; then, oh ! why not before then, give thyself to one who can and will cherish and protect 
thee.” 

But why follow the arguments of a tongue well skilled in pleading to gentle woman’s heart—the 
persuasions of a spirit that seldom bent itself to win a maiden’s confidence in vain. The moon rode 
higher in the heavens—the leaves bent and trembled in the increasing breeze, as if the tiny feet ofa 
thousand fairies were twirling in rapid dance through the verdant mazes that shaded those lovers, 
yet still did those noble lips breathe burning words into the artless maiden’s ear ; his arm unchecked, 
had sought again her waist, and her glowing cheek was resting in affectionate confidence upon his 
shoulder. 

A hasty step, however, heard far in the stillnes, broke their dream of rapture. A whispered 
sentence— by the brook’s green side”—a parting kiss, and Louise watched her lover’s form bound 
over the green and vanish in the shade, ere she turned to meet her father, who gently chid her for 
allowing the cool-night air to chill the color from her cheek, then smiled to see how that color rushed 
again to her very temples at his playful chiding. 


Ir was moonlight again on Falaise. At the casement of one of the apartments of the castle sat 
a lady gazing in earnest and thoughtful silence at the spot where an opening in the underwood al- 
lowed a glimpse of one of the prettiest vine-sheltered cottages of the town. Her brow rested lightly 
on her hand, and a tear-drop trembled on one of her long eye-lashes, for a thousand sadly tender re- 
collections were stealing through her bosom with the noiseless rapidity of the flowing wave. It was 
Louise, the duke’s favorite, as she was gently styled, and though years had flown by since she re- 
ceived his plighted love in the shade of that cottage-bower, yet time had swept with his wing nothing 
of the bloom from her cheek, nor had chilled with his touch any thing of the spring whose warm 
gush was felt in each heait’s throb. She thought of her girlhood’s days, when, the village-pride, she 
led her companions in the evening dance, then of those intoxicating hours of stolen love, and of the 
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Years rolled rapidly on, pregnant with important events. 
pilgrim—the fourth lineal descendant of Rollo—who died on his return from Palestine. The valley 
flowers bloomed and faded on the sod beneath which lay the mouldering frame of one whose beauty 
was the theme of many a song, whose modest goodness was the burthen of many a fireside tale for 
leagues around the castle. But that infant, the son of the humble maid of Falaise, became William, 





SONNETS. 


duke of Normandy, and afterwards conqueror of England. 


August, 1839, 


BY THOMAS R. HOFLAND, PHILAD. 


TO M. C. 


I rove thee! not because thy high clear brow 
Outvies the marble in its pearly whiteness, 

Nor for the beaming eye’s soul speaking brightness, 
Neither because thy voice, so sweet and low, 
The wind harp’s rarest tone doth emulate, 

Nor yet because upon thy soft cheek glows 

A color stol’n from the lily and rose ; 

For these are gifts, alas! which envious Fate, 
With all their charms, hath destined to decay ; 
But those for which I chiefly prize thee—sense, 
Virtue, sincerity, intelligence— 

These, my beloved, shall not pass away ; 

For when from Earth their holy beauty flies, 
’Tis but to shine more brightly in the skies, 


FIRST LOVE. 


TO THE SAME. 


Ou give to me the lowliest forest flower 
Which mine own hand, fresh from its virgin stem, 
Hath plucked, before the brightest fairest gem 
That ever graced the garden or the bower, 

If it hath bloomed upon another’s breast ! 

So with the heart of woman !—I could see 

No charm in e’en an angel’s witchery 

If by another she had been caressed. 

Oh give to me some simple village maid, 

The pure endearments of whose artless love 

I first may waken, and alone may prove; 
Who ne’er hath been, or hath herself betrayed 
Give me with her, remote fiom cities rude, 
To live and die in sylvan solitude. 


A monument at Nice, told of a noble 
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MORELLA. 


A TALE. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


(Extracted, by permission of the publishers, Messrs, Lea and Blanchard, from forthcoming “Tales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque.” } 


Auto x29’ auto meh’ avrov, mecus sides aise cy” 
Itself, alone by itself, eternally one, and single. 
Plato, Sympos. 


Wirtn a feeling of deep yet most singular affection I regarded my friend Morella. Thrown by 
accident into her society many years ago, my soul, from our first meeting, burned with fires it had 
never before known ; but the fires were not of Eros; and bitter and tormenting to my spirit was the 
gradual conviction that I could in no manner define their unusual meaning, or regulate their vague 
intensity. Yet we met; and Fate bound us together at the altar; and I never spoke of passion, nor 
thought of love. She, however, shunned society, and, attaching herself to me alone, rendered me 
happy. It is a happiness to wonder. It is a happiness to dream. 

Morella’s erudition was profound. As I hope to live, her talents were of no common order—her 
powers of mind were gigantic. I felt this, and, in many matters, became her pupil. I soon, how- 
ever, found that, perhaps on account of her Presburg education, she placed before me a number of 
those mystical writings which are usually considered the mere dross of the early German literature. 
These, for what reasons I could not imagine, were her favorite and constant study—and that in pro- 
cess of time they became my own should be attributed to the simple but effectual influence of habit 
and example. 

In all this, if I err not, my reason had little todo. My convictions, or I forget myself, were in no 
manner acted upon by the ideal, nor was any tincture of the mysticism which I read, to be discover- 
ed, unless I am greatly mistaken, either in my deeds or in my thoughts, leeling deeply persuaded 
of this, I abandoned myself implicitly to the guidance of my wife, and entered with an unflinching 
heart into the intricacies of her studies. And then—then, when, poring over forbidden pages, I felt 
a forbidden spirit enkindling within me—would Morella place her cold hand upon my own, and 
rake up from the ashes of a dead philosophy some low singular words whose strange meaning burn- 
ed themselves in upon my memory—and then, hour after hour, would I linger by her side and dwell 
upon the music of her voice—until, at length, its melody was tainted with terror—and fell like a 
shadow upon my soul—and I grew pale, and shuddered inwardly at those too unearthly tones. And 
thus Joy suddenly faded into Horror, and the most beautiful became the most hideous, as Hinnon 


. became Ge-Henna. 


It is unnecessary to state the exact character of those disquisitions, which, growing out of the 
volumes I have mentioned, formed, for so long a time, almost the sole conversation of Morella and 
myself. By the learned in what might be termed theological morality they will be readily conceived, 
and by the unlearned they would, at all events, be little understood, The wild Pantheism of Fichte ; 
the modified 112s) eveora of the Pythagoreans ; and, above all, the doctrines of Identity as urged by 
Schelling, were generally the points of discussion presenting the most of beauty to the imaginative 
Morella. That Identity which is termed personal Mr. Locke, I think, truly defines to consist in the 
sameness of a rational being. And since by person we understand an intelligent essence having 
reason, and since there is a consciousness which always accompanies thinking, it is this which makes 
us all to be that which we call ourselves—thereby distinguishing us from other beings that think, 
and giving us our personal identity. Butthe Principium Individwatiunis—the notion of that Iden- 
tity which at death is or is not lost forever, was to me, at all times, a consideration of intense interest, 
not more from tae mystical and exciting nature of its consequences, than from the marked and 
agitated manner in which Morella mentioned them. 
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But, indeed, the time had now arrived when the mystery of my wife’s manne: oppressed me as 
a spell. I could no longer bear the touch of her wan fingers, nor the low tone of her musical 
language, nor the lustre of her melancholy eyes. And she knew all this but did not upbraid—she 
seemed conscious of my weakness or my folly, and, smiling, called it Fate. She seemed, also, con- 
scious of a cause, to me unknown, for the gradual alienation of my regard; but she gave me no 
hint or token of its nature. Yet was she woman, and pined away daily. In time, the crimson spot 
settled steadily upon the cheek, and the blue veins upon the pale forehead became prominent; and, 
one instant, my nature melted into pity, but, in the next, I met the glance of her meaning eyes, and 
then my soul sickened and became giddy with the giddiness of one who gazes downward into some 
dreary and unfathomable abyss. 

Shall I then say that I longed with an earnest and consuming desire for the moment of Morella’s 
decease. I did; but the fragile spirit clung to its tenement of clay for many days—for many weeks 
and irksome months—until my tortured nerves obtained the mastery over my mind, and I grew 
furious through delay, and, with the heart of a fiend, cursed the days, and the hours, and the bitter 
moments, which seemed to lengthen and lengthen as her gentle life declined—like shadows in the 
dying of the day. 

But one autumnal evening, when the winds lay still in heaven, Morella called me to her side. 
There was a dim mist over all the earth, and a warm glow upon the waters, and, amid the rich 
October leaves of the forest, a rainbow from the firmament had surely fallen. As I came she was 
murmuring in a low undertone, which trembled with fervor, the words of a Catholic hymn. 


Sancta Maria! turn thine eyes 
Upon a sinner’s sacrifice 

Of fervent prayer and humble love 
- ~ 

From thy holy throne above. 


At morn, at noon, at twilight dim, 
Maria! thou hast heard my hymn; 
In joy and wo, in good and ill, 
Mother of God! be with me still. 


When my hours flew gently by, 
And no storms were in the sky, 

My soul, lest it should truant be, 
Thy love did guide to thine and thee. 


Now, when clouds of Fate o’ercast 
All my Present and my Past, 

Let my Future radiant shine 

With sweet hopes of thee and thine. 


“Tt is a day of days”—said Morella—«a day of al! days either to live or die. It is a fair day for 
the sons of Earth and Life—ah! more fair for the daughters of Heaven and Death.” 

I turned towards her, and she continued— 

“1 am dying—yet shall I live. Therefore for me, Morella, thy wife, hath the charnel house no 
terrors—mark me !—not even the terrors of the worm. ‘The days have never been when thou 
could’st love me; but her whom in life thou didst abhor, in death thou shalt adove.” 

“ Morella !” 

“T repeat that I am dying. But within me is a pledge of that affection—ah, how little !—which 
you felt for me, Morella. And when my spirit departs shall the child live—thy child and mine, 
Morella’s. But thy days shali be days of sorrow—that sorrow which is the most lasting of im- 
pressions, as the cypress is the most enduring of trees. For the hours of thy happiness are over ; 
and Joy is not gathered twice in a life, as the roses of Pestum twice in a year. Thou shalt no 
longer, then, play the Teian with Time, but, being ignorant of the myrtle and the vine, thou shalt 
bear about with thee thy shroud on earth, as do the Moslemin at Mecca.” 

“ Morella !”—I cried —* Morella! how knowest thou this ?”’—but she turned away her face upon 
the pillow, and, a slight tremor coming over her limbs, she thus died, and I heard her voice no more, 

Yet, us she had foretold, her child—to which in dying she had given birth, and which breathed 
not until the mother breathed no more—her child, a daughter, lived. And she grew strangely in 
stature and intellect, and was the perfect resemblance of her who bad departed, and I loved her with 
a love more fervent and more intense than I had believed it possible to feel for any denizen of earth. 

But, ere long, the Heaven of this pure affection became disturbed, and Gloom and Horror and 
Grief swept over it in clouds. I said the child grew strangely in stature and intelligence. Strange 
indeed was her rapid increase in bodily size—but terrible, oh! terrible were the tumultuous thoughts 
which crowded upon me while watching the development of her mental being. Could it he other- 
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wise when I daily discovered in the conceptions of the child the adult powers and faculties of the 
woman !—when the lessons of experience fell from the lips of infancy ? and when the wisdom or 
the passions of maturity I found hourly gleaning from its full and speculative eye? When, I say, 
all this became evident to my appalled senses—when I could no longer hide it from my soul, nor 
throw it off from those perceptions which trembled to receive it—is it to be wondered at that suspi- 
cions of a nature fearful and exciting crept in upon my spirit, or that my thoughts fell back aghast 
upon the wild tales and thrilling theories of the entombed Morella? I snatched from the scrutiny 
of the world a being whom Destiny compelled me to adore, and, in the vigorous seclusion of my old es 
ancestral home, watched with an agonizing anxiety over all which concerned the beloved. & 

And, as years rolled away, and I gazed, day after day, upon her holy and mild and eloquent face, 
and pored over her maturing form, day after day did I discover new points of resemblance in the 
child, to her mother the melancholy and the dead, And, hourly, grew darker these shadows of simi- 
litude, and more full, and more definite, and more perplexing, and mote hideously teriible in their 
aspect. For that her smile was like her mother’s I could bear; but then I shuddered at its too per- ; 
fect identity—that her eyes were like Morella’s I could endure ; but then they too often looked down 
into the depths of my soul with Morella’s own intense and bewildering meaning. And in the con- 
tour of the high forehead, and in the ringlets of the sil/en hair, and in the wan fingers which buried 
themselves therein, and in the sad musical tones of her speech, and above all—oh, above all—in the a 
phrases and expressions of the dead on the lips of the loved and the living, I found food for consu- 
ming thought and horror—for a worm that would not die. 

Thus passed away two lustrums of her life, but my daughter remained nameless upon the earth. x 
“ My child” and “ my love” were the designations usually prompted by a father’s affection, and the 
rigid seclusion of her days precluded all other intercourse. Morella’s name died with her at her 
death. Of the mother I had never spoken to the daughter—it was impossible to speak. Indeed, 
during the brief period of her existence the latter had received no impressions from the outward 
world but such as might have been afforded by the narrow limits of her privacy. But at length the 
ceremony of baptism presented to‘ my mind, in its unnerved and agitated condition, a present de- 
liverance from the terrors of my destiny. And at the baptismal font I hesitated for a name. And 
many titles of the wise and beautiful, of old and modern times, of my own and foreign lands, came 
thronging to my lips—and many, many fair titles of the gentle, and the happy, and the good. What 
prompted me then to disturb the memory of the buried dead?’ What demon urged me to breathe that 
sound, which, in its very recollection, was wont to make ebb the purple blood in torrents from the 
temples to the heart?) What fiend spoke from the recesses of my soul, when, amid those dim aisles, 
and in the silence of the night, I shrieked within the ears of the holy man the syllables—Morella? 
What more than fiend convulsed the features of my child, and overspread them with the hues of 
death, as, starting at that sound, she turned her glassy eyes from the Earth to Heaven, and, falling 
prostrate on the black slabs of our ancestral vault, responded—*«I am here !” 

Distinct, coldly, calmly distinct—like a knell of death—horrible, horrible death—sank the eternal 
sounds within my soul. Years—years may roll away, but the memory of that epoch—never! Now 
was I indeed ignorant of the flowers and the vine—but the hemlock and the cypress overshadowed 
me night and day. And I kept no reckoning of time or place, and the stars of my Fate faded from 
Heaven, and, therefore, the Ea:th grew dark, and its figures passed by me like flitting shadows, and 
among them all I beheld only—Morella. The winds of the firmament breathed but one sound within 
my ears, and the ripples upon the sea murmured evermore—Morella. But she died ; and with my 
own hands I bore her to the tomb; and I laughed with a long and bitter laugh as I found no traces 
of the first, in the charnel where I laid the second—Morella. 
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CONSOLATION. 





BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 


Aut are not taken! there are left behind Where “dust to dust” the love from life disjoined— 
Living Beloveds, tender looks to bring, And if with parchéd lips, as in a dearth 

And make the daylight still a blessed thing, | Of water-springs the very deserts claim, 

And tender voices, to make soft the wind. I uttered to those sepulchres unmoving 

But if it were not so—if I could find The bitter cry, “ Where are ye, O my loving!” 
No love in all the world to answer me, I know a Voice would sound “ Daughter, I am! 


Nor any pathway but rang hollowly, Can I suffice for Heaven, and not for earth ?” 
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THOUGHTS ON THE LITERARY PROSPECTS OF AMERICA. 


AN ESSAY. 


BY J. BEAUCHAMP JONES, PHILAD.,. 





Tue problem that all men are born with equal rights, has been settled by America in the face of 
the world—but that the Americans are endowed with all the intellectual attributes of the most 
favored of nature, time must discover, and conjectures for the future can only be based on the present 
condition of the people and the history of the past. 

If distinct races are differently gifted, and various climates peculiarly characterized in a mental 
point of view, the Americans may claim all the advantages resulting from either, inasmuch as they 
derive their origin from the most cultivated nations, and the extent of their territory embraces every 
variety of climate. 

But it cannot be denied that the European countries possess many advantages over our republic 
in the pursuit of letters. They have their ancient institutions of learning, wherein the wisdom of 
ages is collected ; their professed authors, whose lives are devoted to literature ; and their gentlemen 
of leisure, whose fortunes are acquired by inheritance, who naturally engage in the pursuit of 
literature and the elegant arts. ‘These combine to maintain their enlightened position, and to facili- 
tate their future advances. They have a “long start” of the Americans in the great race for nation- 
al glory, and could mensuration as correctly set forth the destiny of states from premises palpable to 
all, as may be told the future revolutions of planets, calculated from the same infallible data which 
has invariably proved correet—then the prize would inevitably be to the strong and experienced, and 
the new fledged aspirants of our young confederacy would doubtless be “ distanced.” 

There are also other causes which might seem to indicate our present incompetency to contend 
with Europeans for the glories of literature. We are not only destitute of an ancient and romantic 
history, but also indisposed to cherish legends of the past. The great mass of Americans have their 
thoughts only on the future, and their struggles are for money rather than for fame. Originally 
destitute and discontented, and driven by persecution to a new world, they have hitherto been em- 
ployed in the acquisition of those bodily comforts which the abode in a wilderness rendered so 
essential, and in framing a liberal mode of government to obviate all the evils endured in the country 
from which they fled. There still remain for the thrifty innumerable channels for the attainment of 
wealth in our vast uncultivated regions of productive land. Our commerce is also far from its acme, 
and thousands are reaping the profits of mercantile enterprise. 

Thus, then, are we situated: With no classic institutions of former generations, no aristocratic 
classes possessing wealth and leisure, and but few who would barter their opportunities of accumu- 
lating riches for the precarious and often miserable occupation of an author. But the most power- 
ful and withering cause which has operated against the chances of our country in the competition 
for literary honors, has been the piratical course pursued by our publishers, in reprinting the pro- 
ductions of foreign pens, because they could be procured without expense. This has not only been 
the means of disheartening many a native writer, but it has also promulgated European fancies and 
European sentiments, until many citizens of the republic have imbibed a partiality for foreign 
customs, and readily adopt the fashions of gorgeous courts. The periodical press was long indebted 
to the same sources for its matter, and whilst American contributors were neglected and discouraged, 
the fame of some British scribbler was either acquired or consummated on this side of the Atlantic. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that may be said in favor of other countries, and to the disadvantage of 
America in the pursuit of literary renown, there is still 4 hope entertained by the Americans—a 
real or fancied star observed presiding over their destiny, in which they have implicit faith, and they 
continue to cherish the expectation, nay, determination, to rival in greatness all that is recorded of 
the most glorious nations. And the miraculous triumphs they have accomplished seem to warrant 
their most extravagant expectations. Weak in numbers, oppressed and reviled, America threw back 
the scorns, and redressed the injuries heaped upon her by the most powerful and haughty empire of 
the earth. She opposed her infant strength to the giant arm of a mighty kingdom which had crush- 
ed ite foes for centuries, and trusting to the justice of that Being, who endowed al! mankind with 
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equal rights and immortal aspirations, she triumphed even in her inauspicious condition, and estab- 
lished a noble and happy form of government, despite the obstacles interposed by old and grasping 
monarchies, the absence of celebrated law-givers, and her apparent destitution of national resources. 
The penetration of statesmen and the experience of sages had asserted the impossibility of success ; 
and yet the grand object of a diminutive, but determined band of men, was accomplished. 

This era in the revolutions of the earth, serves to prove that the magnitude and power of the 
human mind, cannot be measured by mathematical calculation. The sea of intellect has not yet 
been fathomed—for each generation continues to usher into existence hitherto undiscovered regions. 
Neither are the mariners of the illimitable mental ocean confined to the highborn. The worldly 
poor and the worldly degraded, possessing the divine gift of mind, not unfrequently mount higher 
in the flowery fields of imagination, and penetrate farther in the intricacies of science, than those 
* who have been reared amungst the ponderous tomes of time honored colleges. 

When the mysterious and immortal ray of genius is implanted in the breast by the hand of the 
high priest of Nature, all other requisitions—the titles of inheritance, the academic lessens of learn- 
ed masters, and even the smiles of cheering friends, are but secondary considerations to the predes- 
tined fortune of the recipient. Where was the line of kings from which Napoleon descended ? 
Would it not have provoked a smile, had the plodding youth when but « humble subordinate, 
whispered his secret hopes and aspirations? And yet the spark which then but feebly flickered 
in his ambitious heart, ere long blazed forth the brightest sun in the military werld. No circum- 
stances can defeat the destiny of mind : chains cannot fetter it, nor can any power short of prescience 
prescribe its limits. The inspired bard of our father-land had no teacher on his loved banks of 
Avon but Nature, and yet his works have become the precepts of all learned doctors. Who can 
see the career of gifted minds! Who can say to our young republic, “ thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.” 

The history of America is before her. The account of her birth, and the vigor of her growth in 
the nursery, are yet only inscribed on the tablets of her history. What may be written in future, 
who can tell? ‘That she is peculiarly favored of heaven, her herculean act of strangling the serpent 
of tyranny at her birth is conclusive evidence. What greater work of the intellect can be conceived, 
than the establishment of a novel and perfect system of government, embracing an immense conti- 
nent and administering to the wants of many millions of people? And if America has excelled in 
arms, triumphed in legislation, and linked her commerce with every fruitful land, is it to be supposed 
that she will long remain indifferent to the glories of literature’ She boasts her philosophers, her 
orators, and artists, whose names have reached beyond the confines of their country—and truly, but 
-ome half dozen authors—and thus there is « woful discrepancy in her literary reputation. 

The Americans have hitherto been accustomed to look to England for literary aliment, and how- 
ever pernicious the viands might prove which were set before them by the industrious caterers for 
public taste, yet they became fashionable, and their use almost universal. The American publisher 
could obtain every new work free of expense, and the prejudice once existing against the mother 
country gradually subsiding as our blessing increased, his shelves were relieved of their volumes by 
gieedy purchasers, and thus his profits were made enormous, because no expenditure was required 
to keep his press in motion. Native authors could get neither smiles nor money for their labors. 
Foreign writers were lauded by mercenary critics, and read by the community, whilst American as- 
pirants languished in neglect, until habit had nearly riveted the mental yoke of British bondage im- 
perceptibly on the same people, who once rose in their power and defied the embattled hosts of the 
most warlike nation of the earth. Legislators feared to make enactments protecting our writets, 
under the impression, that the facilities of disseminating knowledge among the people, would be 
“ too suddenly curtailed,” by arresting the piratical traffic in the productions of mind. So long had 
we luxuriated on the rich cargoes of free traders without the expense of freight or duty, and so 
long been accustomed to look ia vain for a rivalry in similar wares amongst ourselves, that a senator 
from Pennsylvania openly avowed his fears, that should the authors of other countries be privileged 
to enjoy the exclusive advantages of their own property on this side of the ocean, and the rising 
generation be compelled to look to their own scholars for erudition, a dearth of intellect might ensue, 
which would be ruinous to our future welfare. In this manner did tories and old women argue, 
when it was proposed to destroy the tea in Boston. A slight sacrifice, and a resolute struggle, and 
the shackles of mind will be removed, as were the chains of oppression when we determined to be 
free! Although the law for the protection of American authors was doubtful in its origin, sluggish 
in its progress, and is sti!] pending, yetits passage must now be inevitable, for the people have taken 
it under consideration, and their decision may be indicated by the recent change of the estimation 
in which Americans writers were held. The fiat of the nation will be for the encouragement of 
native authors, and before this generation shall have passed away, the complexion of our literature 
will be changed ; genius will soar beyond the taunts of bloated sycophants, and not only receive its 
ample reward in worldly emoluments, but authorship will be considered, as it justly merits to be, 
the most exalted pursuit of man. 

The change is now in operation. American authors, and American books, even now, are no 
longer the objects of ridicule abroad. Their merit is at length acknowledged in those countries most 
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famed tor talent, and American works are beginning to be re-printed and extensively circulated 
amongst those who have hitherto affected to jeer our impotence. 

At home, we perceive a numerous and intelligent class of readers evincing a determination to 
foster native talent. Having in vain anticipated the passage of a law of protection, with a com- 
mendable public virtue which should be honored through all time, they have resolved to test the 
efficacy of the American mind, and consequently, the interminable tales of German ghosts, and the 
nauseous productions of English epicures, have been almost simultaneously banished from our pe- 
riodical press, and the rage for original contributions substituted in their place. ‘The periodicals 
which persisted in furnishing their readers exclusively with stale re-publications, are now, (with one 
or two exceptions, and these are supported by resident foreigners,) amongst the forgotten things of 
the past, and those most successful are entirely composed of criginal matter. This is a change in 
our literary prospects of no ordinary import: it forms an era in the literature of America. From 
the great number of elegant magazines springing into existence, it is proven that we are a reading 
community ; and from the decided favor now bestowed on native talent, it is seen that the sovereign 
people have espoused the cause of their own authors, despite the dilatory proceedings of their servants 
in congress. ‘The voice of the nation will be for national writers, and the spread of republican 
principles; and those representatives who may persist in thwarting their desires will reap a nation’s 
censure. 

The present is the most auspicious period for America to commence her literary career. Whilst 
the wounds of self-infliction, caused by the neglect to form a just copy-right law, are yet rankling 
and ere time shall make our habit of submission to Europeans in the grand eflorts of mind a por- 
tion of our nature, the corner-stone of a noble structure might be laid, which the genius of the peo- 
ple should rear in future far higher than any has yet been done by the most cultivated nations. Con- 
scious power will strain every fibre to prevent defeat by the artifices of the feeble. American 
writers, though laboring under continued poverty and neglect, have continued tostruggle on. They 
have finally succeeded in winning the meed of admiration even from their rivals, And now, when 
the tide of popular prejudice, and the laxity of the laws which opposed them are being remuved, and 
the mind indignant with the wrongs it has endured, and its energies roused to triumph over every 
obstacle, is the most fitting time for our authors to assert their claims for celebrity. They will have 
retribution for the injuries they have sustained ; for the removal of the clouds which so long obscured 
them, will serve to display their light with ten-fold brilliance. 

The time is approaching when the labor of the mind wili as readily command its reward as the 
labor of the hands. Pens that have long 1emained idle, will be in requisition, and genius will cast 
its rags to he arrayed in robes. In the most prosperous states of antiquity, true greatness consisted 
in exalted wisdom and unblemished virtue. One giant intellect exercised more influence than a 
thousand stalwart men of ordinary faculties. Such will be the case in our country, and already has 
one president set an example for future rulers. Whatever may be the trusts reposed in the hands of 
literary men, by the president or the people, its safe keeping, and the faithful discharge of the duties 
appertaining, may be confidently relied upon, History mentions but few (if any) instances, wherein 
the meritorious aspirants for literary fame have proved wanting in manly integrity. The fruits of 
dishonesty can only be enjoyed by the recipient during his sojourn on earth. The true child of 
genius anticipates an eternity of enjoyment, and would not barter his interest in a future age for an 
empire gained by injustice, and maintained in blood, wherein his name would be buried in his grave, 
or only remembered to be execiated. The man of gifted mind finds no interest in the fleeting sweets 
of the earth, but soars heavenward in glorious thought, cleaves the ethereal air beyond the eagle’s 
flight, scans with feelings of unmingled delight, the stupendous works of nature in the eternal cloud 
capped hills, the roar of the unfathomed ocean, or the revolutions of innumerable worlds, and bows 
in unfeigned adoration to the great avtuor of ail. 

Neither the glittering ingots of gold so much worshipped by the grasping, nor the flitting reward 
of intrigue and deception so much idolized by the politician, have any charms for the man of genius ; 
for he possesses a world within himself of which no misfortune can bereave him, and which perish- 
es not with the body. When his eye rests furtively on surrounding objects, and men pass by un- 
noticed, and sounds vibrate through the air unheard, the pallid brow is not the record of remorse, 
not the fixed abstraction the trance of stupor. The mind is busy with meditations unknown to the 
multitude, and the soul is exulting in the consciousness of immortality. He feels the link that binds 
him to another state of existence, where the prizes which men toil for on earth are unknown and 
valueless, save a gocd name, and he scorns the gauds that would tempt the short-sighted to leap be- 
yond the bounds of honor, ‘There is every reason for America to exalt her men of genius. They 
can neither stoop to peculation with a thirst for gain, nor be swayed by intimidation from the path 
of rectitude, Such alone ave the pillars which must support our institutions through future ages. 

America has not yet had a fair field, in the competition for literary laurels: but the consequence 
will be instead of defeat and despondency, a redoubled vigilance and an unswerving determination 
toexcel. Had we contended on equal grounds, we should have submitted openly, had defeat been 
possible to Americans. But this has not been the case. What success could even an Irving, a 
Cooper or a Paulding expect, (to say nothing of those possessing extraordinary merit, but who from 
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the suicidal course pursued in regard to a national literature, are without “ a habitation and a name,”’) 
when the works of aGoldsmith, a Scott and a Bulwer, were offered to the reader at the booksellers’ 
counter, for one third of the amount demanded for American books ? 

Yet foreign critics, not content with the vantage ground they possessed, (when driven from the 
assumption that “no one reads an American book,”) have directed their thunders against those 
amongst us who, from factitious circumstances, have obtained an ephemeral notoriety. After having 
in vain attempted to transfix the eagle with their malignant shafts, they would fain vent their enmity 
on the innocent butterfly. ‘That an abundance of game may be found amongst us for their employ- 
ment, there cannot exist a doubt: but that their efforts to destroy the gilded vermin, will be attended 
with injury to the country, is not in the most remote degree to be apprehended. Genius soars the 
higher, when the object of pointed scrutiny. But it cannot be denied that amongst us, as in all 
nations, the weak and the vain are to be found. A rich man may acquire more popularity from the 
perpetration of a few jingling stanzas, than a despised son of the garret shall obtain from volumes, 
containing the gems of divine thought. But the praise of the one ceases at the grave, whilst the 
name of the other lives after him. 

It is a reliance on an unerring future, which inspires the child of genius to toil in obscurity. He 
relinquishes the prospects of immediate gain, in a total abandonment of every enjoyment, for some 
all-absorbing desire of the soul. Every power of the mind and body is exerted for the accomplish- 
ment of his grand object. Nor is his life, however degraded in the estimation of those more fortunate 
in the possession of wordly goods, bereft of every pleasure. The blurred walls of his wretehed hovel 
sink before his sparkling eye, and his fruitive imagination calls into existence porphy ry palaces of 
splendor, and his teeming fancy peoples them with appreciating beings who bow in reverence to his 
power. Ideal virgins crown him with rich chaplets, and a million voices salute him as the great 
master spirit. Thus it is why the author retires to commune with himself. Unfit to strive with the 
thrifty for gold, and finding no companionship in those who indulge not in inspired revery, he locks 
himself within his gloomy closet, and although hooted by the idle populace, yet is he enabled to 
unroll the scroll of the future, and enjoy in anticipation, the fame of his mighty works. Should 
his hopes never be realized, his pleasure is none the less: but there must be some secret assurance 
of reward, which induces a mortal to devote his life to the cause of letters, to neglect the smiles of 
fortune and endure the evils of poverty. 

The oft repeated remark that “ poets are always poor,” has become a proverb ; and the profession 
of authorship, if connected with poverty, in the estimation of the money making community, is a 
disgraceful calling. ‘The works of mind branded with disgrace! But it may be accounted for in 
the continued neglect of genius on the part of those who should patronize it, and its own unobtru- 
sive character and unconquerable pride which revolts at the thought of solicitation. Authors are 
poor, and poverty a reproach. It remains for America to amend the evil. But a small portion of 
the money expended by the public for corrupt political purposes, would rescue every scribbler in the 
universe from starvation. Meritorious writers should be fostered : they cannot beexalted too high ; 
nor will they repay the favors of their country with ingratitude. 

The nature of a people is in some degree assimilated with the character of the country and clime 
they inhabit. America, with her territory fifteen hundred miles square, and her latitude varying 
from the soft gales of Arcadia, to the rude blasts of Russia, may boast a broader field for intellectual 
enterprise than any nation of the earth. Accustomed to viewing immense cities in every direction ; 
beholding vast lakes and unfathomed bays ; rivers, whose length surpasses any in the world; and in- 
terminable plains, whose dimensions the compass and the chain have not yet marked—the mind is 
naturally more expansive, than when confined within the limits of a narrow state or island, where 
the eye takes in at one glance nearly the whole penfold of a monarch’s clustering subjects. 

Each citizen of America is one of the supreme lords of the land. He journeys for days and weeks, 
and whithersoever he places his foot, he may exclaim, “ This is my country.” No tyrant dare con- 
front him, and he proudly feels the blessings of liberty. Every one then, enjoys an interest in the 
confederacy. Whilst the aristocrats who have their titles and wealth at stake in Europe, constitute 
the only class willing to exert themselves for the perpetuity of established institutions, and the ac- 
cession of governmental power, in America, every individual exults in the glory of his country, and 
would freely die to maintain its honor. ‘The whole nation is desirous of national renown, and every 
man is willing to contribute to its acquisition. Thus, whilst but a select few may hope to win mi- 
litary or literary laurels in regal governments, cur republic opens the lists for every man. Nor is 
it without a possibility of success that the humblest and most obscure join in the competition for 
literary fame, as well as for martial glory. An inscrutable Providence makes no distinction in the 
gifts of mind : nor is the wealth of intellect inherited like kingdoms. If the laborer’s son ie deserv- 
ing, he is born to the privilege of being a president. We have no distinctions but those of the heart 
and mind. The man, and not his occupation, is the standard of respectability. The prospects of 
all are equal, and the efforts of each enhance the prospects of the nation. 

There is not a lyceum in this fair city, but performs a service to the country. The poorest me- 
chanic may shed lustre on his native land. He may command armies, preside over councils, or 
confer benefits on future generations by the blessings of wisdom. It matters not what may be his 
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are still the subjects of universal admiration. 
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We’ ve seen the blooming buds and flowers 
Of six bright spring-times greet the day, 
And deem’d that each with scented hours, 
Would speed thee on thy homeward way. 
They past—and when the smiling sky 
Took the deep tint of summer’s blue, 

We fondly thought thou would’st be nigh, 
To watch the roses as they grew ; 

Thou camest not—but swift to me, 

There sped a letter over sea. 
















The flowers drooped upon the bough, 
Their sunny hues were bright, and brief, 
And sadness gather’d on my brow, 

As fell the Autumn’s yellow leaf; 

They thickly peopled all the ground, 
And winter spread her mantle drear, 
And moaning winds were heard around, 
Yet the loved wanderer was not here ; 
And all that came to tell of thee, 

Was that dear letter, over sea. 
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THE LETTER OVER SEA. 


trade, nor what the condition of his purse: if heaven has touched his heart with one glimmer of 
genius, he may surmount every obstacle. The want of academic tutors, and the absence of the ten 
thousand gilded volumes unread in the rich man’s library, need not deter him, Nature “is mighty 
and can prevail.” Even in the land where rank and wealth combined to crush the hopes of honest 
poverty, the genius of a Burns inscribed his name in living letters, which will be read until the lan- 
guage expires. But in this land the meritorious need not look to the beneficence of the great for re- 
ward; they have the bestowal of honors and emoluments in their own hands, and the highest in 
office is dependent on their favor, The poor form a majority in all countries, and where the multi- 
tude is ignorant and debased, the supremacy of the laws can only be maintained by the sword. Thus 
citizens sink to slaves. But when the humbler classes are impressed with the value of knowledge, 
and often meet to make interchange of thought, to sally together up the delightful heights of 
science, or gather perenne roses in the inexhaustible fields of poetry ; men rise almost to gods, and 
neither traitors nor tyrants will ever attempt to enslave them. 

The ancients would never have degenerated, had such men as Socrates and Cicero been cherish- 
ed. But in that evil hour, when the best friends of the state were doomed to death, the curse of igno- 
rance, and its attendant despotism, seized upon the people. The poison which passed the lips of 
Socrates penetrated the vitals of Greece, and the axe that fell upon the neck of Cicero, severed the 


The superiority of mind over every other possession of man, is sufficiently proven by the endu- 
rance of its works, after every other vestige of his being is swallowed up in the yawning gulph of 
oblivion. The crumbling columns of the Pantheon speak the skill, but not the names of the artisans 
who wrought them. Mighty heroes have risen, and after brandishing their gory swords a few brief 
years, have returned to dust, to be no more remembered forever, whilst Cicero’s fearless accusation 
of Catiline in the senate, and even the gentle Pliny’s account of the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
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Time stole the brightness from the eye, 


And chill’d the bosom’s sunniest glow, ie 
And taught his icy touch to lie Fy, 
Upon the heart-stream’s gentle flow, ie 
Had shaded all the happy days, ‘de 
That we together fondly knew, #58 
And dimm’d the brightness of those rays a 


That made our skies for ever blue; 
But still it brought unchangingly, 
That one loved letter over sea. 


Now what a cloud hath dimm’d those skies, 
And what dark shadows compass all ! 

What stormy tempests did arise, 

To shroud our hopes with such a pall? 
Thou’st found the Lethean draught, and there 
Bath’d in its stream thy heart and brow, ‘ 
And they who love thee lonely share tas 
Each sad remembrance of thee now. ‘a 
Thou hast forgotten—and to me, 
Comes no loved letter over sea. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD IRONSIDES OFF A LEE SHORE,” 


Your glorious standard launch again, 
To meet another foe !—Camp. 


THE THREE BATTLES. 
Szconn.—Rousninec Down tue Travers; on THe Caprure or THE Jaya. 


“ Gun and gun together meet, 
Fire and sword each other greet.” 


Tur victorious frigate now departed from Boston under a new commander—commodore William 
Bainbridge—and after missing the Essex, captain Porter, and leaving the Hornet, captain Lawrence, 
blockading a British sloop of war at St. Salvador, she ran down the coast of Brazil, and when within 
ten leagues of the land, made two strange sail in shore and to windward. Captain Hull, covered 
with the palm of glory, had generously left the lucky frigate to Bainbridge, and it will be seen in 
the sequel that he could not have left her in better hands. 

The writer of this sketch was once the intimate friend, and a confidential officer of that illustrious 
man ; and though time and disease had at that period borne heavily upon his manly form, and tipped 
with silver his raven locks, Bainbridge was still a noble specimen of the stern old fire-eaters of the 
Tripolitan war, and possessed a vivid recollection of the scenes which transpired 


«“ When the Java lowered her lion flag, 
And victory crowned the free.” 


He was a man of sterling integrity, of haughty mien, and of generous impulses. He possessed 
great courage, a lofty enthusiasm, a quick temper, and a sharp tongue. No man ever saw him twice 
who forgot him; and no man ever knew him to be his enemy twice who did not wish him to forget 
him. With an eagle eye, he read men like books, and, like a skilful critic, he laid those carefully 
upon the shelf who were not suited to the purpose for which they were sent forth. 

As we said before, the Constitution made two sail to windward, one of whom continued to stand 
in, while the other, which was much the largest, altered her course in the direction of the American 
frigate, which had tacked close to her. The day was beautiful, the sea smooth as an inland lake, 
and the wind a catspaw from E. N. E. At 11, A. M. commodore Bainbridge, who sate in the miz- 
zen top, glass in hand, being satisfied that the strange sail was an enemy’s frigate, tacked again to 
the southward and eastward, to draw her off the land, which was near at hand. The frigate now 
set her royals, and boarded maintack to effect this object. At 12, M., the Constitution showed the 
stars and stripes, and shortly after, St. George’s cross floated at the peak-halliards of the stranger.— 
Signals were now made by both ships, but there are none so blind as those who can’t, or won’t read. 
At twenty minutes past 1, commodore Bainbridge, being setisfied with the offing he had made, hand- 
ed his royals, triced up his mainsail, and tacked towards the enemy. Soon after, both ships had their 
heads to the southward and eastward, the English being a mile to windward, on the Constitution’s 
quarter. The enemy had now hauled down his ensign, thougk he kept a jack flying ; and commo- 
dore Bainbridge, like himself alone, ordered a shot fired ahead of him, to induce him to show his 
colors anew. Tis order settled the quavering, and at 2, P. M., a furious cannonade took place, 
which can only be described by those who listened to it. 

As the enemy could make the most of a light wind, he soon forged ahead of Old Ironsides, but 
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was foiled by the latter ship’s waring, which brought the two belligerents head and head to the west- 
ward. In mancuvering, the enemy steered free, and Old Ironsides luffed—the vessels got within 
pistol shot, when the first repeated the same attempt—the ships wating together—bringing their 
heads easterly, as at first. 

The English frigate now tacked, to preserve the weather-gage, but missing stays, she was obliged 
to ware—a manceuvre that the Constitution had executed before her, to prevent being raked, for her 
wheel had been shot away. and it was difficult to watch the vessel with the helm as closely as was 
desirable. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, the Constitution was the first in coming to the wind 
on the other tack; and an efficient raking fire told his Britannic majesty’s frigate when she came 
about. Both vessels now ran off free with the wind on the quarter, the English ship still to wind- 
ward, when the latter, having received much damage, made an attempt to close. 

At fifty-five minutes past two, the enemy ran down upon the Constitution’s quarter ; but running 
her jib-boom afoul of the Cunstitution’s mizzen-rigging, she suffered severely, without being able to 
effgct her purpose. Her bowsprit cap was soon shot away, and in a few minutes, her foremast, with 
a thundering crash, came by the board. 

The Constitution now shot ahead, to avoid being raked, and in separating, the stump of the ene- 
my’s bowsprit swept the American frigate’s taffrail. 

The two ships now brought the wind abeam, again with their heads to the eastward. The Con- 
stitution fore-reaching, in consequence of her surplus sail, wore, passed her antagonist, luffed up un- 
der his quarter, pitched into him a ton or two of cold iron, and wore again. The Englishman, not 
being fond of those pills which were through not only by daylight, but which made the daylight pass 
through him, kept away. The Constitution, however, soon had him again; and for a short time, 
the vessels lay broadside and broadside—yard-arm and yard-arm—while the surrounding atmosphere 
a filled with rolling clouds of sulphurous smoke, and the gentle billows of the ocean blushed in 

lood. 

In a few moments, away went the mizzenmast, with the banner of the haughty Briton, leaving 
nothing but the yardless mainmast standing—black with smoke, and smeared with gore. 

As the enemy’s fire had ceased, the Constitution hauled her tacks aboard, and luffed athwart her 
antagonist’s bow ; passing out of the combat to windward, at five minutes past four, with her top- 
sails, courses, spanker, and jib set. In executing this mancwuvre, commodore Bainbridge was under 
the impression that the enemy had struack—the ensign which had floated from his main rigging be- 
ing down, his ship a wreck, and his fire silenced. 

The Constitution having repaired demages, and secured her masts, perceiving an ensign still float- 
ing on board the enemy, wore round, and stood directly across the enemy’s fore-foot. ‘The English 
vessel anticipated the frigate’s broadside by striking. At this moment, the enemy’s mainmast went 
by the board, and the dark hull lay shattered and bleeding upon the waters, 

A boat now was sent on board the enemy, under the charge of Mr. Parker, the first lieutenant. 
The prize proved to be the British frigate Java, of thirty-eight guns, captain Lambert, commander , 
bound to the East Indies. She had on board lieutenant general Hislop and staff, several supernu- 
merary sea officers, and a considerable number of men, intended for other ships. 

After removing the prisoners, and lying by the Java two days, commodore Bainbridge ordered her 
to be set on fire, and from the flaming wreck tuok his departure for St. Salvador. 

In this action, the Constitution had but nine killed, and twenty-five wounded—among the latter, 
were commodore Bainbridge and lieutenant Alwyn. The last died of his injuries shortly after the 
huzza of victory had wakened the echoes of the deep. Commodore Bainbridge was wounded in 
the hip with a musket ball, early in the action, and the shot that carried away the wheel of his ves- 
sel drove a copper bolt into his thigh, inflicting a severe and dangerous wound. He kept the deck, 
notwithstanding, until midnight. ‘The Constitution came out of this action scatheless, with a few 
slight exceptions. 

Not so with the Java. She lost her masts—her hull was greatly injured—and her number of kill- 
ed and wounded was unusually farge. According to commodore Bainbridge, there were sixty of, 
the former, and one hundred and one of the latter. According to the British published accounts 
there were but twenty-two of the former, and one hundred and two of the latter. Commodore Bain- 
bridge was undoubtedly correct. 

Many anecdotes of personal bravery have been recorded as having occurred during this conflict. 
Where all were brave, no invidious distinctions need be made. This action proved—as did that of 
the Guerriere—that in naval gunnery the Americans were superior to the world. And all this talk 
about weight of metal is al/ in my eye. If John Bull could not hit our vessels with a twenty-four 
pound shot, what evidence is there that he would have hit them with a thirty-two pound shot? The 
difference in size hetween the two could not have exceeded two inches in diameter. So much for weight 
of metal and English naval flummery, to offset the effects of American naval gunnery. 

Throughout this whole battle, commodore Bainbridge manifested the greatest coolness and cou- 
rage, and after the bloody deed was done, overwhelmed the dying Lambert and his officers with his 
kindness. It may not be amiss to note here a dream which commodore Bainbridge had, the evening 
previous to the action, which he related to the author a few months before his death. Whether 
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dreams foretell events, or not, is nothing to my purpose; I tell the tale as it was told to me, and the 
world may have it at the same price, namely, by giving their attention. 

Commodore Bainbridge, as he lay in his birth, dreamed three times in succession, during the night 
previous to the action, that he fell in with and, after a bloody encounter, captured a British frigate, 
having red coats aboard—that her starboard gangway was shot away, and that the officers in coming 
on board his vessel came down the larboard ladder—that the frigate equalled him in size, and out- 
numbered him in crew—that her masts were all shot away—and that her commander was killed. 

Commodore Bainbridge, haunted by the spirit-stirring spectacle, could not sleep—he arose from 
his pillow, and after pacing his little cabin for a short time, sate down to his writing desk, and wrote 
a letter to Mrs B., in which he stated the facts as dreamed* by him, but stated them positively, leav- 
ing the blanks for the ship’s name, commander's name, force, and other minor things, unfilled. The 
next day, the Java was captured, and the commodore merely filled up the blanks of the letter, and 
sent it to his wife as the first account of his victory. 

After landing his prisoners at St, Salvador, and refitting ship, commodore Bainbridge shaped his 
course for the United States, and on the 27th of February, 1813, anchored in the harbor of Boston, 
and was received at the long wharf by the City Council, amid the shouts of the multitude, the thun- 
der of cannon, and the pealing of bells. 

This was a finisher to all objections—those people who knew the Americans would be whipped 
in fair fight, knew much less ever afierwards. The lion had been humbled again by the same gal- 
a little frigate, and another flag of battle waved its smoke and blood-stained folds in the hall of 

Jongress. 


Tuirp.—Taxkixe Two; or tae Carruns or tar Cyane ayy Tar Levant. 


“ Again the iron hail, 
And the thunder note of war.” 


On the 17th of December, 1814, Old Ironsides sailed from Boston, under the command of captain 
Charles Stewart. She first ran off Bermuda, thence she steered for the Madeiras, and still finding 
nothing worthy of her thunder, entered the Bay of Biscay. 

Cruizing down the shove of Portugal, she made the rock of Lisbon, and continued in sight of the 
barren peaks of Ceutra fur some days. Here she made two prizes, one of which she destroyed, and 
the other she sent in. 

While in this vicinity, she made a large ship in the offing, and gave chase, but before she had set 
her courses, she made a prize, and while securing it, the strange sail disappeared in the distance. 
This was the Elizabeth, 74, which came out of Lisbon, in quest of the saucy frigate; but captain 
Stewart stood to the southward and westward, in quest of an enemy, said to be in that direction — 
On the morning of the 20th February, the wind blowing a light Levanter, captain Stewart, for the 
want of something better to do, ordered the helm up, and ran his ship off to the south-west, varying 
her position nearly two degrees. At 1, P. M., a sail was made on the larboard bow, and the stranger 
hauled three points to windward, and made sail in chase. In twenty minutes, the stranger was made 
out to be a ship, and in a short half hour, a consort was seen to leeward, signalizing the ship in chase. 
At 4. P. M., the ship nearest to the Constitution made a signal to the leeward ship, and soon the lat- 
ter kept away, and ran down towards her, then about three miles under her lee. The Constitution 
immediately squared her yards, and set her studding-sails above and below. No doubt of the enmity 
of the strangers now remained. The nearest vessel appeared to be a jackass frigate, and the most 
distant one, a corvette. The first was carrying studding-sails on both sides, while the last was run- 
ning off under short canvass, to allow her consort to close. 

Captain Stewart, believing that the enemy was endeavoring to escape, crowded on every thing 
that would draw, with a view to get the nearest vessel under his guns before night. At half-past 
four, the Constitution lost her main-royalmast, and the chase gained upon her. A few shots were 
now fired, but finding that his metal fell short, the attempt to cripple the frigate was abandoned. At 
half-past five, the drums on board the gallant Constitution beat to quarters, and soon she was cleared 
for action. In ten minutes, the two vessels of the enemy passed within hail of each other, came by 
the wind, with their heads to the northward, hauled up their courses, and cleared ship to engage. 

Both of the enemy’s vessels, as though animated by a new idea, now suddenly made sail close by 
the wind, in order to weather upon the American frigate, but perceiving that the latter was closing 
too fast, they hauled up their courses and formed on the wind, the smallest ship ahead. 

At 6, P. M., Old Ironsides had the enemy completely under her cannon, and yawing gracefully, 
showed the star-spangled banner beautiful amid the closing shadows of the ocean night. The stran- 
gers answered this proud defiance by setting English colors, and in five minutes, the American fri- 
gate ranged up abeam of the sternmost vessel, at one cable’ length distance, passing ahead with her 
sails lifting, until the three ships formed a triangle, the Constitution being to windward. 
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Now commenced the action, with a vehemence that was hardly equalled on the sea. At the end 
of twenty minutes, the fire of the enemy evidently slackened, and the moon coming up, captain 
Stewart ordered the cannonading to cease. ‘The sea was covered with an immense cloud of smoke. 
Beautiful as the silver veil of Mokanna, was the fleecy screen that rested upon the ocean, and ter- 
rible as the visage of the veiled prophet was the scene that burst upon the sight of the English three 
minutes afterwards, when the rolling vapor passed swiftly to leeward, and showed the American fri- 
gate ready to pour forth her volleys on either side, from her black row of teeth. The leading ship 
of the enemy was now seen under the lee beam of the Constitution, while the sternmost one was 
luffing up, as if she intended to tack and cross her stern. Giving a broadside to the ship abreast of 
her, that made a great many vacant numbers in her mess-book, the Constitution backed her main 
and mizzen topsails and topgallant-sails, shook all forward, let fly her jib-sheet, and backed swiftly, 
compelling the enemy to fill away, to avoid being raked. The leader now attempted to cross the 
Constitution’s fore-foot, when the latter boarded her fore-tack, shot ahead, forced her antagonist to 
ware under a raking broadside, and to run off to leeward, to escape from her destructive fire. The 
Constitution, perceiving that the largest ship was waring also, wore in her turn, and crossing her 
stern, raked her with effect, though the enemy came by the wind immediately and delivered her lar- 
board broadside ; but as the Constitution ranged up close on her weather quarter, she struck. Lieu- 
tenant Hoffman, the second of the Constitutic::, was immediately sent on board of her, and in a few 
minutes afterwards he returned, with the swerd of captain Falcon, of H. B. M. ship Cyane, of 34 
guns. In the meantime, the other vessel ef the enemy, having repaired her running rigging, hauled 
up, and met the Constitution coming down in quest of her. It was nearly nine o'clock, when the 
two vessels crossed eack other on opposite tacks, and delivered their awful broadsides. ‘he English 
ship was satisfied with the first fire and bore up, while the American followed, raking and boring her 
with her broadside and bow-chasers, ripping off the planks, and mowing down the men, like the 
fiery thunderbolts of heaven. ‘The enemy could not stand this riddling long; the crashing of the 
planks was heard on board the Constitution at every fire, and the groans of the dying enemy echoed 
mournfully over the moonlit wave. 

At 10, P. M., the chase came by the wind, fired a gun to leeward, and lowered her ensign. Lieu- 
tenant Shubrick, the third of the frigate, was now sent on board of the prize, and upon his return, 
the sword of the honorable captain Douglass, of H. B. M. ship Levant, of 18 guns, was laid upon 
the capstan of the Constitution. 

At 1, A. M., the conqueror was ready for another action, She suffered less in her crew than when 
she captured the Java. Not an officer was hurt; but she was hulled oftener in this engagement 
than in both her previous battles. Great credit was deservedly bestowed upon captain Stewart, for 
the skill and coolness displayed by him on this occasion. He fought two ships and conquered them 
without having been once raked ; and his backing and filling his single frigate in a cloud of smoke, 
1aking his opponents in turn, and forcing them down to leeward when they were endeavoring to 
cross his stern or fore-foot, was a piece of manceuvering scarcely paralleled in the annals of any navy. 

Captain Stewart, having secured his prizes, proceeded to Port Praya, where he arrived in safety 
on the 10th of March, and anchored near the town. A vessel was soon engaged as a cartel, and 
over one hundred prisoners were landed, with a view to aid in fitting her for sea. 

On the 11th of March, however, the old ship ran another squeak. It was a foggy day, when the 
sun looked down from the hazy heavens, and a cloud of mist rested heavily upon the waters of the 
ocean, The prisoners jolly “ Yo, oh heave, oh !” echoed along the shore, and the American officer 
of the watch paced along the quarter-deck of the Constitution without noticing the clouded bosom 
of the ocean, when an English reefer exclaimed, “ A ship, by ——.” One of the English captains 
gave the young sprig a silent reprimand, but it came too late, the plot was discovered before it was 
fairly hatched, and disappointment rested upon the faces of the past officers of the Cyane and Le- 
vant. Lieuteuant Shubrick, ever on the alert, looked over the quarter and beheld the sails of a large 
ship looming over the fog. She appeared to be looking into the harbor. 

After examining the stranger attentively, lieutenant Shubrick reported her approach to captain 
Stewart. That officer, coolly remarking that she was an English frigate, or an Indiaman, directed 
the first lieutenant to beat to quarters, and get ready for action, As soon as this order was given, 
the officer took another good look at the stranger, when he discovered the canvass of two other ves- 
sels rising like bright clouds above the fog-bank, in the same direction. These were evidently men 
of war, and captain Stewart was informed of the fact. He immediately came on deck, and took the 
trumpet. 

“ Gun-deck, there,” shouted he, “ cut the cable !” 

« Ay, ay, sir!” answered the master’s mate, as he cracked away with his axe at Uncle Sam’s big 
rope—a hissing sound—a rattling along the ship’s side—a smoke, as though a fire was pouring out 
of the hawse-hole—and then the old frigate cast to starboard, and stood out of the roads under her 
three topsails. ‘The prizes followed with promptitude. The north-east trades were blowing freshly 
outside, and the three vessels, catching their influence, passed to sea, about gun-shot to the windward 
of the hostile squadron, just rounding East Point. As the Constitution left the land, she crossed 
her topgallant yards, boarded her tacks, and set all her kites. 
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The English prisoners on shore now took advantage of the predicament of their conquerors, and 
most unkindly aimed the guns of the shore battery at them, as they swept swiftly past it. As soon 
as the Americans had gained the weather beam of the enemy, the latter tacked, and the six vessels, 
under all the canvas that they could show, staggered along to the southward and eastward at the 
rate of 10—6. 

A heavy fog still lay in fleecy shapes upon the ocean, and concealed the dark and frowning hulls 
of the strangers; but they were supposed, from their canvas, to be two line of battle ships, and a 
first class frigate. The leeward vessel bore the pennant of the commodore. 

The frigate weathered upon the American ships in a manner as unusual as it was interesting, 
gaining on the Levant and Cyane, but falling astern of the Constitution, while the two latter ves- 
sels on the Constitution’s lee quarter held way with her. 

The Constitution now cut adrift two boats which she could not hoist in, and walked away from 
the prizes and pursuers, like a cloud upon the breath of the summer gale. Captain Stewart now 
made a signal for the Cyane, the lagging prize, to tack. This order was promptly obeyed by lieu- 
tenant Hoffman, the prizemaster, and it was expected that one of the enemy would go about and 
pursue her, but in this captain Stewart was disappointed. 

The Cyane, finding that the enemy did not pursue her, stood on towards the south until she was 
lost in the fog, when lieutenant Hoffinan tacked again, anticipating that the enemy might chase him 
to leeward. This skillful and prudent officer kept to windward long enough to allow the enemy to 
get ahead should they pursue him, and then he squared away for the United States, and arrived safely 
at New York, on the 10th of April following. 

The three ships of the enemy continued to chase the Constitution and Levant. As the vessels 
left the land, the fog thinned, until it showed captain Stewart the force of the enemy, which was 
stated by the English officers to consist of the Leander, 50, Sir George Collier ; the Newcastle, 50, 
Lord George Stewart ; and the Acasta, 40, captain Kerr, They eventually proved to be those ves- 
sels, which were cruising for the President, Peacock, and Hornet. At 24, P. M., the officers of the 
Newcastle were seen standing upon her hammock-cloths. She now began to fixe by divisions, and 
through the low fog bank the flashes of her guns proclaimed her force. Her shot struck the water 
within one hundred yards of the Constitution. At 3, P. M., the Levant having fallen some distance 
astern, captain Stewart made the signal for her to tack. Lieutenant Ballard, the prize officer, prompt- 
ly obeyed the signal, and in seven minutes afterwards, the English vessels tacked by signal, and 
chased the prize, leaving the Constitution bowling along in her majesty, in a contrary direction, at 
the rate of eleven knots per hour. 

The Levant ran into port, and was retaken. Captain Stewart, however, kept on his course, and 
after landing his prisoners at Maranham, and learning at Porto Rico that peace had been made be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, he proceeded for New York, where he arrived in the 
middle of May, 1815 

The Constitution had been in three actions, was twice critically chased, and had captured five ves- 
sels of war in the short space of two years and three quarters. Her losses in men, and her injuries 
in body, were trivial. She was always well commanded ; and in her two last cruises, she had supe- 
‘rior crews—haidy New Englanders, who were able to fight a ship without officers—men who had 
braved the icy perils of the north, and who had dared to put a hook in the mouth of Leviathan him- 
self, Laid up to rot in glory, we now leave her for a time. Reader, her battle cruize is over. “ Haul 
down the colors !” 


BEREAVEMENT. 


Wuew some Beloveds, ‘neath whose eyelids lay ; As in that purple !”—But I answer, nay ! 

The sweet lights of my childhood, one by one | What child his filial heart in words conveys, 
Did leave me dark before the natural son, If him for very good his father choose 

As I astonished fell, and could not pray ; To smite? What can he, but with sobbing breath 
A thought within me to myself did say, Embrace th’ unwilling hand which chasteneth ? 
«Ts God less God, that thou art mortal-sad ? And my dear Father, thinking fit to bruise, 
Rise, worship, bless Him! in this sackcloth clad | Discerns in silent tears, both prayer and praise. 








A CHAPTER 


FIELD SPORTS ax MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 


THE GAME OF CRICKET. 


Ir is a matter to be regretted by all true lovers of the manly pastimes that this noble and invigor- 
ating game has never been introduced among us here in America; for it certainly never has been— 
at least to any extent, or in a proper spirit. In England, it has long been a favorite amusement with 
all classes of society ; with the highest of the aristocracy not less than with the populace. Indeed, 
its fascinations have been so great that all orders are frequently seen commingling in the same 
game ; the nobility giving up prejudice for the nonce in its behalf, and meking no sc.uple of con- 
tending, in its stirring excitements, with the poorest yeomen of the land. 





Of all the athletic exercises, no one, perhaps, presents so fine a scope for bringing into full and 
constant play the qualities both of the mind and body, as that of cricket. A man who is essentially 
stupid will not make a fine cricketer; neither will he who is not essentially active. He must be 
active in all his faculties—he must be active in mind to prepare for every advantage ; and active in 
eye and limb, to avail himself of those advantages. He must be cool-tempered, and in the best sense 
of the term, manly; for he must be able to endure fatigue, and to make light of pain—since, like 
all athletic sports, cricket is not unattended with danger, resulting from inattention and inexpe- 
rience. The accidents, however, attendant upon the players at cricket common'y arise from un- 


watchfulness, or slowness of eye. A short-sighted person is as unfit to become a cricketer, as one- 
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deaf would be to discriminate the most delicate gradations and varieties in tones; added to which 
he must be in constant jeopardy of serious injury. 

This noble game is thoroughly British. ‘The derivation of its name is probably from the Saxon 
cryce, (a stick.) Strutt, however, in his “Sports and Pastimes,” states that he can find no record 
of the game under its present appellation “ beyond the commencement of the last century, where it 
occurs in one of the songs published by D’Urfey.” The first four lines of “ Of a noble race was Shekin,” 
run thus: 


“ Her was the prettiest fellow 

At foot ball or at cricket, 

At hunting chase, or nimble race, 
How featly her could prick it.” 


The same historian of British games doubts not that cricket derived its origin from the ancient 
game of club-ball, the patronymics of which being compounded of Welsh and Danish (clwppa and 
bol) do not warrant his conclusion, the Saxon being an elder occupant of Great Britain. From the 
circumstance, however, of there being no illustration extant—no missal illuminated with a group 
engaged in this king of athletic games, as is the case with its plebeian brother, the club-ball; also 
from its constitution being of a more civil and complicated character, we may rationally infer that it 
is the offspring of a more polite, at all events of a maturer age, than its fellow. ‘The game of club- 
ball appears to have been no other than the present well known cat-and-ball, which, with similar 
laws and customs prescribed in the playing at it, was doubtless anterior to trap-ball. The trap, in- 
deed, carries with it an air of refinement in “ the march of mechanism.” 

They who are acquainted with some of the remote and unfrequented villages of England, where 
the primitive manners, customs, and games of our ancestors survive in the perfection of rude and 
unadulterated simplicity, must have remarked the lads playing at a game which is the same in its 
outline and principal features as that “ cricket,” which is, to day, the pride and glory of the Englich 
athlete. We mean the game in which a single stick is appointed for the wicket, ditto for a bai, and 
ditto, of about three inches in length, for a ball. If this be not the original of the game of cricket, it 
is at least a plebeian imitation of it. ; 

The constitution of the pastime has undergone considerable alteration and improvement since be- 
coming a fashionable and favorite recreation, We proceed to give the necessary analysis of the 
game, with the proper instructions for playing, being forced to reserve for another number “ The laws 
of the game, as revised by the London Marylebone Club.” 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD PLAYER. 


One who intends to cut any figure as a cricket player should be active, and capable of enduring 
fatigue. He should not be afiaid of his person, nor timid about catching a ball when at its speed. 
He should have a clear head, and a quick eye and hand, and above all be cool and collected, all 
nerve or none at all. A batsman who * flutters” or flurries himself in the least, had better throw 
his bat down at once and walk out to save time, for he cannot do any good in, and may do harm 
by getting out the other in-player. 

If we had to choose playeis by sight, without knowing any thing of their qualifications, we would 
stick to what the doctors call the sanguine, and avoid the heavy lymphatic, or the dark bilious look- 
ing subject ; a light complexion and a clear blue eye, with a firm elastic step for us. 

If it be the lot of the reader to join in any match at home or from home, let us advise him to stick 
to the old motto, “ early to bed and early to rise.” Let him shun all darks except those that he can 
hear in the fields in a summer’s morning ; racketing at night gives him the palsy next day. 

A cricket club, to make sure of your number for private matches, should consist of twenty-eight 
or thirty members at least; for, taking away two for umpires, and two for scorers, you may gener- 
ally calculate upon one or two absent from sickness or other causes. 


BATS, BALLS, ETC. 


The bat now in general use is made of willow, wrapped in the handle with silk or thread so as to 
give good hold ; it must not exceed four inches and a quarter in the widest part, and must not be 
more than thirty-eight inches in length. 

The ball is made of stout leather, strongly sewed ; for regular play, the weight must not be less 
than five ounces and a half; for boys we should recommend a lighter ball, the regular weight is too 
much for their strength. 

The stumps are six pieces of wood, three of which are to be placed in the ground at a point fixed 
upon, and the other three at another point, twenty-two yards distant. On the top of these stumps 
is placed a piece of wood, eight inches long, called a bail. The stumps should be twenty-seven 
inches above the ground, and the bail so placed that a touch will knock it off. 
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BOWLING CREASE. 






This is a mark made op the ground at each wicket. It must be in a line with the stumps, six 
feet eight inches long, with the stumps in the centre ; there must be a return crease turning towards 
the bowler, at right angles. 
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POPPING CREASE. 





This is a mark made on the ground, four feet from the wicket, and parallel to it; the length is 
not limited, but it must not be shorter than the bowling crease. 


SCORERS. 








The scorers keep an account of the runs to each striker separately for each innings, the side that 
has obtained the greatest number of runs wins the game. When the players on each side have all 
been in and out once, the first innings is completed ; it is usual to have another innings, unless one 
party is beaten into sulkiness. 






NUMBER OF PLAYERS. 










Cricket is played by twenty-two persons, eleven on each side, and two umpires, with two persons 
to score and count. ‘Thirteen players play at once, viz: the eleven outside players, and the two ‘i 
strikers, who are of the in-party. This is the number required for a full game, but for practice, a bal 
less number is suflicient ; it is, however, advisable to have the full number, wheie it is possible, for 
the sake of teaching every one his duty. 


CHOICE OF THE GROUND. 
















Where the players have not a regular ground, they should choose the smoothest and flattest piece 
of ground they can meet with, where there is plenty of room for the disposition of all the forces. 
The wickets should be pitched where there are nc inequalities to divert the ball from its course, at 
the distance and at the height hereafter stated in the rules. 


UMPIRES. 





The next point is the choice of umpires, with whom rests the decision of all disputed points, and 
from whom there is no higher appeal, not even the House of Representatives. As this is an office 
of considerable importance and responsibility, care should be taken to choose men who are well 

| qualified by a perfect knowledge of the game, and whose characters guarantee that their decision is 
impartial, One should stand somewhat behind the striker’s wicket, so as to have a full view of the 
players, without interfering with their play. The other should place himself immediately behind 

the bowler’s wicket, where he can see if the striker stop the bowl with his foot. 


DISPOSITION OF THE PLAYERS. 



















The players should be stationed according to the plate; their particular duties are described here- 
after. Should the striker be left-handed, it will be necessary to change their position, placing them 
on the left side, in exactly the same order. 


I—THE STRIKERS. 


The strikers belong to the in-party. Their first look out should be to keep themselves in; their 
next, to obtain as many runs as they can for their party ; to prevent the ball from hitting the wicket, 
and to play it where it is least likely to be caught by the other side. ‘The position of the striker 
should be with one foot behind the popping crease, leaving the wicket clear of all obstruction from 
foot or knees. The feet should be as wide apart as you can place them without losing your full ie 
“ purchase,” one immediatcly in front of the other, and the toes rather pointing towards the bowler; \ ia 
the weight of the body should be on the right leg, the top of your bat inclined towards the bowler, 
and the left elbow, as Nyren says, should be kept “well up.” The value of Nyren’s maxim will 
be discovered by all who attempt to play ; it may be found rather awkward at first, but “ use is se- 
cond nature,” and it is the only position which will give the requisite command over the balls. With 
regard to the manner of striking at different balls, practice and a quick eye and hand are the surest 


The in-player who is not striking should always be prepared for tanning. He should stand be- 
fore the popping crease, and as soon as the ball is delivered he may run, but should not follew too 
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far, for should no runs be obtained he may be put out. Should the players have crossed each other, 
and a wicket be put down, he who is running to that wicket is out. In running from one wicket 
to the other, the strikers should take care not to run against each other, and should carry the bat out- 
side. Should the striker leave his place before the ball is delivered, the bowler may knock down his 
wicket. 


I.—THE BOWLER. 


The bowler belongs to the out-party. His position is immediately behind the wicket; and his 
duty to bewl the ball so that it may knock down the wicket, or so that the striker may play at it in 
the least advantageous manner. 

The ball should be held so that the tops of the fingers shall cross the seam; this gives certainty 
to the hold. It should not be grasped too tightly, nor yet too loosely, but just so that you may let 
it leave the hand freely, and still have perfect control over it; the body should be kept in an erect 
position. It must be delivered with one foot behind the bowling crease, and within the return crease, 
and with the back of the hand towards the ground. The hand must not be raised above the shoul- 
der. The aim of the bowler should be to drop his ball at distances of from three to five yards from 
the wicket, according as he wants a slow or fast ball. The speed of ihe ball must be regulated by 
the play of the striker, and the manner of bowling frequently varied with the same plaver, otherwise 
where the striker has “ got into” your favorite ball, it will be a difficult matter to bowl him out. 

In case the bowler should not succeed in bowling out the striker, and does not drop the ball in the 
right place, it is advisable to have some signal, known only to the two bowlers, by which either may 
be directed w'iere to throw his balls, or how to vary them so as to be least advantageous to the stri- 
ker. 

As there are very few players who have not a favorite bull, the bowler will do well to find this out 
as soon as may be, and avoid giving him it. After hitting a few balls a striker will very often get 
so thoroughly into the bowler’s way that it is a difficult matter to move him. In these cases it is ad- 
visable to change the bowler, even if it be only for a time. Bad bowling that a striker does not un- 
derstand will often be more effective than geod bowling which he is thoroughly up to. 

Should the ball be hit by the striker, the bowler must return to his wicket, and hold himself in 
readiness in the best position to catch the ball if it be thrown up to him. 


Iil.—THE WICKET KEEPER. 


His duty is to stump out the striker if he should leave his place to mect the ball, and to hold him- 
self in readiness to put him out, if the ball is thrown up to him. 


IV.—POINT. 
He should stand to the right of the striker, and within the popping crease, so as not to interfere 
with short slip. He should vary the distance between him and the striker from four to seven yards, 
according as he may judge the ball will be a full one or a slow one. 


V.—LONG STOP. 


He must take his station at some distance behind the wicket-keeper ; his duty is to stop or bring 
in all the balls that have passed the striker or the wicket-keeper. 


VI.—SHORT SLIP. 

His station is a few feet from the wicket-keeper, and rather behind him; he is required to “ keep 
his eyes open,” and to lend whatever assistance he can to the wicket-keeper, in stopping the balls, 
or in taking his place at the wicket, should he leave it to follow a ball. 

VIL—LONG SLIP. 


He must stand about twelve or fifteen yards from the striker, covering the ground between point 
and short slip. 


VUIL—LEG,. 


He should stand somewhat behind the line of the popping crease, varying his distance according 
as the capabilities or play of the striker may direct him. 
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IX.—COVERPOINT. 


He should take his station on the off-side, a short distance behind point, so as to stop any balls 
that may be missed by him; also to assist middle wicket if need be. 


X.—MIDDLE WICKET. 


™ He should stand on the offside at a moderate distance from the wicket of the bowler; should the 
bowler require to leave his wicket to follow a ball, middle wicket should take his place. 


XIL—LONGFIELD OFF. 


His station is at some distance from the bowler, so as to cover bowler and middle wicket, and to 
stop long balls. 


XIL—LONGFIELD ON. 
He should stand about the same distance on the right of the bowler, as longfield is on the left. 
XII.—UMPIRES. 


One should stand somewhat behind the striker’s wicket, the other immediately behind the bowler’s 
wicket. Their duties are numerous and important, and will be found at length in the rules. 


SINGLE WICKET. 


Single wicket is played by any number from one to six on each side. If there are less than five 
players, bounds are placed twenty-two yards distant on each side, in a line from the off and leg 
stump ; and no run can be counted unless the ball be hit before the bounds; nor can the striker hit 
the ball unless one of his feet be on the ground, and behind the popping crease. 

The out-players must return the ball so as to cross the ground between the striker’s and the bowl- 
er’s wicket ; the striker may run until it is so returned. 

When the ball is hit, the striker must run to the bowler’s wicket and strike off the ball, and back 
to his own wicket before he can count one; if he attempt a second run, he must touch the bowler’s 
wicket and turn before the ball has crossed the play, or he is not entitled to another notch. If there 
are more than four players, no bounds are required. ‘The laws relating to the bowler, and the du- 
ties of the out-party, are the same as at double wicket. 

The great distance which the striker has to run in playing single wicket has always been an ob- 
jection; and some modification should be made. 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY THOMAS R. HOFLAND, PHILAD, 


How beautiful is childhood And, when its soft and rosy lips 
In its young and careless glee ! Warm to my cheek are pressed, 
The sunshine of its merry smile I think. of all God’s precious gifts, — 
Is a pleasant thing to see. Sure childhood is the best. 
I would not trust the man who feels 
Within his heart no bliss, Oh, may I ever keep undimmed 
When childhood clingeth to his knee, This feeling on my heart ; 
And claims the playful kiss. From none of earth’s most treasured oys 
More should I grieve to part ; 
For me it ever hath a charm— For weary, sad, and desolate, 
Its glad and happy tone Will be this world to me, 
Seems to reflect upon my soul When I can think or look upon 
The brightness of its own; Sweet childhood carelessly. 
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Shakspeare and His Friends; or,“ The Golden Age” of Merry England. Three volumes. Lea 
and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Messieurs Lea and Blanchard have done a public service in reprinting this work, which will com- 
mend itself to all classes of readers, and should be procured forthwith by every person who has a 
copy of Shakspeare, (that is to say, by the world at large,) as a most valuable running commentary 
upon the writings of the immortal bard, us well as those of his contemporaries. Most of the illus- 
trious spirits of the “ golden age” figure in the pages with a remarkably well sustained life-likeliness ; 
the principal, if not the sole design of the author, indeed, being the crowding into.a connected nar- 
rative as many as possible of these worthies—with a view of depicting them by aid of the best lights 
of historical research, This difficult task is well performed—and the book requires no higher praise. 
We make objection, however, to the author’s imbuing his own style—the words in which he per- 
sonally speaks—with the antique spirit of the people and period discussed. 


The Canons of Good Breeding ; or, The Handbook of the Man of Fashion. By the Author of 
the « Laws of Etiquette.” Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This little book is a curiosity in its way. Indeed, there is something so very singolar about it 
that we have been led to read it through deliberately and thoughtfully, with the view of solving the 
mystery which envelops it. It is by the author of the « Laws of Etiquette,” who is also the author 
of “ Advice to a Young Gentleman,” a volume which we commended with some warmth in a for- 
mer number of the Magazine. 

In regard to the “« Canons of Good Breeding,” the critical reader, who takes it up, will, of course, 
be inclined to throw it aside with contempt, upon perceiving its title. This will be his first impulse. 
If he proceed so far, however, as to skim over the Preface, his eye will be arrested by a certain air 
of Lterature-ism (we must be permitted to coin an odd word for an odd occasion) which pervades 
and invigorates the pages. Regarding with surprise this discrepancy between preface and title—be- 
tween the apparent polish of the one, and the horribly ad capiandum character of the other—he 
will be induced to finish the perusal of the book, and, we answer for it, will be thoroughly mystified 
before he gets well to the end. He will now find an exceeding difiiculty, nearly amounting to im- 
possibility, in making up hia mind in regard to the merit or demerit of the work. If, however, he 
be somewhat in a hurry, there can be little doubt that he will terminate his examination with a hearty, 
perhaps even an enthusiastic, approval. 

The truth is that the volume abounds in good things. We may safely say that, in a compass so 
small, we never before met with an equal radiancy of fine wit, so well commingled with scholar-like 
observation and profound thought—thought sometimes luminously and logically, and always ele- 
gantly, expressed, The first difficulty arising in the mind of the critic is that these good things are 
suspiciously swper-abundant. He will now pass on to the observation of some inaccuracies of adap- 
tation. He will then call to mind certain neaiseries of sentiment altogether at warfare with the pre- 
vailing tone of the book—and, finally, he will perceive, although with somewhat greater difficulty, 
the evidence of a radical alteration and bepatching of the language—the traces of an excessive Jimae 
labor. He will thus take offence at the disingenuousness which has entrapped him into momentary 
applause ; and, while he cannot deny that the work, such as the world sees it, has merit, he will still 
pronounce it, without hesitation, the excessively-elaborated production of some partially-educated 
man, possessed with a rabid ambition for the reputation of a wit and savant, and who, somewhat 
unscrupulous in the mode of attaining such reputation, has consented to clip, cut, and most assidw- 
ously intersperse throughout his book, by wholesale, the wit, the wisdom, an/ the erudition, of Ho- 
race Walpole, of Bolingbroke, of Chesterfield, of Bacon, of Burton, and of Burdon,—even of Bal- 
wer and of D’Israeli,—with occasional draughts (perhaps at second-hand) from the rieh coffers 
of Seneca, or Machiavelli—of Montaigne, of Rochefoucault, of the author of « La Maniere de bien 
penser,” or of Bielfeld, the German who wrote in French «“ Les Premiers Traits de L’ Brudition 
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Universelle.” We may be pardoned also for an allusion—which is enough—to such wealthy store- 
houses as the “ Lettres Edifiantes ef Curieuses,” the Literary Memoirs of Sallengré, the « Melan- 
ges Literaires,” of Suard and André, and the “ Pieces Interressantes et peu Connues” of La Place. 

The construction here given is the most obvious, and indeed the only one, which can be put upon 
the volume now before us, and upon the other efforts of the same pen. They betray the hand of 
the diligent adaptator of others’ wit, rather than the really full mind of the educated and studious 
man of general letters. True eruditioa—by which term we here mean simply to imply much diver- 
sified reading—is certainly discoverable—is positively indicated—only in its ultimate and total re- 
sults. The mere grouping together of fine things from the greatest multiplicity of the rarest works, 
or even the apparently natural inweaving into any composition, of the sentiments and manner of 
these works, is an attainment within the reach of every moderately-informed, ingenious, and not in- 
dolent man, having access to any ordinary collection of good books. The only available objection 
to what we have urged will be based upon the polish of the style. But we have already alluded to 
traces of the limae labor—and this labor has been skilfully applied. Beyond doubt, the volume has 
undergone a minute supervision and correction by some person whose habits and education have 
rendered him very thoroughly competent to the task. 

We have spoken somewhat at length in regard to the authorship of « The Canons of Criticism,” 
because ingenuities of this species are by no means very common. Few men are found weak enough 
to perpetrate them to any extent. We have said little, however, in respect to the book itself, as it 
stands—and this little has been in its favor. ‘The publication will be read with interest, and may 
be read, generally speaking, with profit. Some of the niaseries to which we alluded just now are 
sufficiently droll—being even oddly at variance with the assumed spirit of the whole work. We 
are told, among other things, that the writer has employed throughout his book the words “ lady,” 
and “ gentleman,” instead of the words “ woman,” and “man,” which “ are more correct expres- 
sions, and more usual in the best circles,’—that “ when you lay down your hat in a room, or on a 
bench in a public place, you should put the open part downwards, so that the leather may not be 
seen which has been soiled by the hair,”—that “ you should never present yourself at a large even- 
ing party without having your hair dressed and curled,”—and that since “ the inferior classes of 
men, as you may see if you think fit to take notice of them, only press the rim of the hat when 
they speak to women of their acquaintance,” you should be careful “ when you salute a lady or gen- 
tleman, to take your own entirely off, and cause it to describe a circle of at least ninety degrees.” 

The effect of such fine advice can be readily conceived. It will be taken by contraries, as sure as 
dandies have brains. No one of that much-injured race will now venture to say “ lady,” or “ gentle- 
man,” or have his hair curled, or place his hat upside-down upon a table, or do any other such un- 
imaginable act, lest he should be suspected of having derived his manners from no better source than 
the “ Canons of Good Breeding.” We shall have a revolution in such matters—a revolution to be 
remedied only by another similar volume. As for its author—should he write it—we wish him no 
worse fate than to be condemned to its perpetual perusal unti! such time as he shall succeed in de- 
scribing with his hat one of his own very funny circles—one of those circles of just ninety degrees, 





The Damsel of Darien. By the Author of “ The Yemassee,” ete. Two volumes. Lea and Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia. 


The author of “ The Damsel of Darien” is also the author of “ Atalantis, a Story of the Sea ;” 
“ Martin Faber, the Story of a Criminal ;” “Guy Rivers, a Tale of Georgia;’ “The Partisan, a 
Tale of the Revolution ;” and “ Mellichampe, a Legend of the Santee.” Of these works, “ Martin 
Faber” passed to a second edition, (and well deserved a permanent success,) “ Guy Rivers,” and 
“The Yemassee,” each to a third. What fate “ Mellichampe” met with, or what « The Partisan,” 
we are not so well prepared to say. In the latter work, with many excellences, were to be found 
very many disfiguring features, and, upon the whole, we thought it hardly worthy the literary repu- 
tation of Mr. Simms. The novel now published is, in our opinion, a much better book ; evincing 
stricter study and care, with a far riper judgment, and a more rigidly-disciplined fancy. The path of 
the writer appears to be still onward—although he proceeds somewhat slowly along that path, to be 
sure. He is thinking of Festina lente, perhaps. We sincerely wish him all the success to which 
his talents entitle him, and which his persevering efforts most assuredly deserve. 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa is the hero of the “ Damsel of Darien ;” and the narrative, which of 
course has no plot, is occupied with his dreams, difficulties, adventures, (and, finally, his death, 
through the jealous tyrrany of Pedratias,) in the pursuit of that darling object of his heart, the dis- 
covery of the Southern Sea; of which he had obtained some indefinite knowledge from the Indians 
of Darien, during his voyage under Rodrigo de Bastides, As these things are all matters of history, 
and as Mr. Simms has adhered for the chief part to the ordinary records, it will be unnecessary to 
dwell upon them here. In the first volume we have the most of pure romance ; in the second, more 
of fact. The passages which, as mere specimens of good writing, we prefer, are to be found in the 
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earlier portion of the story. We might designate the nineteenth and twenty-first chapters (of the 
first volume) as particularly forcible and full of interest. In the former, Vasco Nunez escapes from 
the hand of a matador, through the instrumentality of a Carribbean chief, (Caonabo,) who figures 
largely in the narative. In the latter, this chief, being captured by two Spaniards for the sake of a 
reward set upon his head, seduces his captors, by promises of hidden treasure, into a chasm among 
the mountains, and entombs them irredeemably by hurling 2 huge rock upon the aperture through 
which they entered. This is well told, and has an exciting effect. There are also many other fine 
episodical pieces interspersed throughout the book—which, altogether, is one of value, and cannot 
fail of being favorably received. Still, we should not deny that its chief merit lies in the pertinacity 
of its adherence to fact; and the judicious reader will not be willing to give Mr. Simms exclusive 
credit for that portion of his entertainment which is referable to the chronicles of the men and times 
discussed—for that interest, in short, which, appertaining to the subject itself, is essentially indepen- 
dent of the author. 

Perhaps the following beautiful ballad, which is put into the mouth of the hero, Vasco Nunez, is 
the most really meritorious portion of the book :— 


INDIAN SERENADE. 


"Mong Lucayo’s isles and waters, But the gallant bark comes sailing, 
Leaping to the evening light, At her prow the chieftain stands, 
Dance the moonlight’s silver daughters, He hath heard the tender wailing ;— 
Tresses streaming, glances gleaming, It delights him—it invites him 
Ever beautiful and bright. To the joys of other lands. 


And their wild and mellow voices, Bright the moonlight’s round and o’er him, 
Still to hear along the deep, And O! see, a picture lies 

Every brooding star rejoices, In the gentle waves before him— 

While the billow, on its pillow, Woman smiling, still beguiling, 
Lull’d to silence, seems to sleep. With her dark and lovely eyes. 


Yet they wake a song of sorrow, White arms toss above the waters, 
Those sweet voices of the night Pleading murmurs fill his ears, 
Still from grief a gift they borrow, And the gem of ocean’s daughters, 

And hearts shiver, as they quiver, Love assuring, still alluring, 
With a wild and sad delight. Wins him down with tears. 


*Tis the wail for life they waken, On, the good ship speeds withoat him, 
By Samana’s yielding shore— By Samana’s silver shore— 
With the tempest it is shaken ; They have twined their arms about him, 
The wide ocean is in motion, Ocean’s daughters, in the waters, 
And the song is heard no more. Sadly singing as before. 





The defects of the “ Damsel of Darien” are few, and seldom radical. The leading sin is the sin 
of imitation--the entire absence of originality. This fault is especially seen in the manner—which, 
in regard to the greater portion of the narrative, could not be made by the caricaturist more utterly 
common-place than it is. Mr. Simms adheres to the good old-fashioned way of getting at his sub- 
jects, and of handling them when attained. Every sentence puts us in mind of something we have 
heard similarly said before. This imitation is also perceptible in higher particulars. It pervades 
even the headings of his chapters—which are all Bulwerized. It extends to his characters. If Fe- 
lipe Davila is no an humble follower of the old Jew in Ivanhoe, then what is he? “And thou 
thinkest, worthy Micer Codro, that the fortune of the brave youth is good, albeit he doth reject the 
offer of Enciso? Will the stars keep faith with him that is so obstinate? It were beggary to me, 
worthy Micer, should the castillanos—seven hundred and fifty—” etc., etc. The tone and material 
of all the astrological portion of the story is awkwardly adopted from “Godolphin.” We say awk- 
wardly ; for, in that fervidly poetical tale, the predictions of the star-gazer not only work out their 
own fulfilment, but are in a urate keeping with the dream-like character of the whole fiction. Be- 
sides, the astrological rant of old Micer Codro, in the “ Damsel of Darien,” puts us constantly in 
mind of the “ Ai presto /” twaddle of Signor Blitz. 

Mr. Simms is now and then guilty of a grossness of thought and expression which indicates any 
thing but refinement of mind. We spoke of this matter at some length in a review, elsewhere, of 
the “ Partisan,” and we speak of it now because we would particularly call the author’s attention to 
the subject. By grossness of expression we do not mean indelicacy—but the expression of images 
which repel and disgust. At page 59, vol. I., for example, the novelist dwells too unequivocally upon 
the horrid barbarities inflicted upon the Indians by Jorge Garabito. At page 195, we read—*« The 
sabueso has no keener scent for his victim, and loves not better to snuff up the thick blood with his 
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nostrils.” And at page 219, what can be in worse taste than such a phrase as—“I will advance to 
the short banyan that stands within the path, and my dagger shall pick his teeth, ere he gets round 
it.” The most curious instance, however, of ow author’s penchant for such things as these, occurs 
at page 98 of the same volume, where, amid a passage of gieat beauty, he pauses to quote from the 
Siege of Corinth, the well known image about “ peeling the fig when the fruit is fiesh”—an image 
whose disgusting application where it originally stands has been often made the subject of severe 
and very justifiable censure. 

The style of our novelist has improved of late—but is still most faulty. ‘he Dedication to Mr. 
Paulding needs no comment from us. Every one who either writes or reads at all will pronounce 
it a disgraceful piece of composition. Never was any thing so laboriously bad. ‘I'he whole work, 
indeed, abounds with awkward or positively ungrammatical phrases—but we shall be satisfied with 
pointing out merely one or two. 

Page 17, vol. 1—*« He was noted for his vigor and address in jousts and tilting matches, was un- 
surpassed in feats of horsemanship, and—an accomplishment not less attractive among his admirers— 
a mest capital musician.” Here a musician and a compliment are placed in apposition. 

At page 123, we read thus—“ This was spoken by Ojeda while at some little distance from, and 
while the crowd stood, a solid mass, between him and his rival.” Here the sentence is to be tor- 
tured into grammar only by placing in a parenthesis the words “ and while the crowd stood a solid 
mass between him and.” But how easily might it have been written that “ Ojeda said this while 
the crowd stood, a solid mass, between himself and his rival, whose position was at some little dis- 
tance from his own.” 

Again, at page 59, vol. I—“ Women, who are very foolish, are apt to be very cruel.” In this 
equivocal sentence, Mr. S., no doubt, intended to assert that very foolish women are apt to,be very 
cruel. His words as they stand, however, convey a really serious charge of stupidity against the 
gentle sex at large. These faulty constructions, occurring at every page, not only offend the eye of 
the critic, and lessen the authority of the writer, but have an exceedingly large influence in marring 
the beauty of sentiment, by rendering abortive all vigor of thought. 

In another point of view Mr. 8. has committed certain blunders, or fallen into certain inadver- 
tences, which it might be as well to remedy in a second edition. The whole account of the hurri- 
cane is, we think, monstrously at war with all the dicta of common sense, as well as all the known 
principles of Natural Philosophy. The writer discourses of the storm as he would of a wild beast ; 
and the reader cannot get over the idea that Mr. S. actually supposes it to be something which pos- 
sesses an existence independent of that atmosphere, of which it is merely a quality er condition. 

At page 161, of the same volume, we find these words—* And how natural, in an age so fanci- 
ful, to believe that the stars and starry groups beheld in the new world for the first time by the na- 
tive of the old, were especially assigned for its government and protection!’ Now if by the old 
world be meant the East, and by the new world the West, we are quite at a loss to know what are 
the stars seen in the one, which cannot be equally seen in the other. 

Some singular instances of bad taste (instances of a different character from those above noted) 
are also observable in the “ Damsel of Darien,” but we cannot now attempt to indicate them in de- 
tail. There is a ludicrous example, however, which it will not do to pass by, and which occurs at 
page 105 of the first volume. “ It was a pile of the oyster,” says Mr. 8., “ which yielded the pre- 
cious pearls of the South, and the artist had judiciously painted some with their lips parted, and 
showing within the large precious fruit in the attainment of which Spanish cupidity had already 
proved itself capable of every peril as well as of every crime. The intention of the artist was of 
much more merit than his execution. At once true and poetical no comment could have been more 
severe upon the national character than that conveyed in this slight design.” Now we can have no 
doubt in the world that the artist was a clever fellow in his way—but it is really difficult to conceive 
what kind of poetical beauty that can be, which Mr. Simms is so happy as to discover in the coun- 
tenance of a gaping oyster. 


Father Butler and The Lough Deary Pilgrim. By W. H. Carleton, Author of “ Traits and 
Stories of Irish Peasantry,” “ Neal Malone,” etc. To which is added National Tales. By 
Thomas Hood, author of « The Comic Annual,” ete. Two Volumes. T. K. and P. G. Collins, 
Philadelphia. 


W. H. Carleton has won no little reputation by “ Neal Malone,” but his “Traits and Stories of 

the Irish Peasantry” are scarcely as entertaining as those of Mrs. Hall. “ Father Butler” is a good 
_ story, and “ The Lough Deary Pilgrim” has a very passable degree of merit. 

In regard to Thomas Hood, it might be thought scarcely necessary to say a word. In that way 
which he has made so peculiarly his own, he is certainly « alone in his glory.” Most of his stories 
in the book now before us, however, are of a serious character ; and we know of nothing serious— 
at least in prose—which has hitherto proceeded from his pen. He appears to have had some mis- 
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givings in making this novel attempt; and we really think be should not have made it at all. His first 
tale, « The Spanish Tragedy,” has some excellent points about it, although decidedly bad as a whole ; 
the rest are all miserable trash. The truth is, we scarcely know how to think, or how to speak, of 
what he has here given to the world. The preface would lead us to regard the pieces as original ; 
which they positively are not. The leading ideas of every article, if not the very words which con- 
vey them, are as familiar to us as any old song. Moreover, the language, the subject, the general 
air and manner of the narratives are so strongly marked, that we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
them all either intentional, aud in that case exceedingly well-managed, imitations of Italian novel- 
lettos, or disingenuous translations from the same. 


Nan Darrell; or The Gipsey Mother. By the Author of « The Heiress,’ “ The Merchant's 


Daughter,” “« The Squire,” « The Prinee and The Pedlar,” ete. Two Volumes. Carey and 
Hart, Philadelphia. 


“The Prince and The Pedlar” is better known to American readers than the other productions 
of its author—if we except some minor pieces published in British periodicals. “The Heiress,” 
we believe, was quite popular among us—at all events it deserved popularity. “Nan Darrell” is a 
better book than either of these two, and may well stand a comparison with any modern novel of 
its class and character. It is exceedingly well written and is full of a rich imaginative interest which 
will make its way with certainty into the hearts of the ardent and the young. Its pathos is parti- 
cularly noticeable. 


The Violet : A Christmas and New Year's Present. 1840. Edited by Miss Leslie. Carey and 
Hart, Philadelphia, 


This little annual is somewhat smaller in form, and less in cost, than “ The Gift,” but scarcely 
less excellent in its literary contents. The list of contributors will speak for itself. We have, among 
others, Miss Leslie, the editor; Miss Waterman; Miss Gould; Mrs. Sigourney; Mrs. Embury ; 
Mrs. Stowe and Miss Beecher. The embellishments are also capital. The F:ontispiece—* Childhocd,” 
engraved by Pease, from a drawing by that most exquisitely poetical artist, Fanny Corbeaux—will 
be sure to please every one. There is also a laughable sketch, in a slight way, from a design by 
Meadows, entitled the « Spoiled Child.” The best thing in the book is, nevertheless, an engraving 
by Lawson from a picture by Webster—the subject an ancient schoolmistress with her pupils. This 
illustrates a story called Dick Davis, by Miss Leslie—a good story told in her usual very excellent 
manner. 


The Literary Souvenir. A Christmas and New Year's Present for 1840. Edited by Wm. E. 
Burton, Esq. E. L. Carey and A. Hart, Philadelphia. 


We seize the opportunity afforded by Mr. Burton’s absence in Baltimore, to say a word or two in 
behalf of this annual, which is certainly one of the very best of its race. Its outward appearance is 
rather sabstantial and elegant, than showy, but its internal merits are all great. The paper is very 
superb, the typography of an unusually neat character, the embellishments numerous and good. 
The literary contents are from the pens of Mr, Burton and Mr. C. W. Thomson exclusively—the 
prose by the former, the poetry by the latter. Mr. Thomson’s articles sustain his reputation. Mr. 
Burton’s assuredly do him great credit. We should like nothing better than to speak of them one 
by one—but are bound to refrain. We will say, however, that the “ Hronaut’s Revenge, a Tale 
of the Confessional,” is a well conceived and well managed story of exceeding interest, and gives 
evidence of very lofty capacity in its author. 
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